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months we have 
printed many articles 
y <4} on cold molding. We 
continue to do so, not just to fill 
space, but because we believe in 
the soundness of cold-molded 
materials, True, our belief has 
been questioned, and only re- 
cently, by men who are more in 
favor of the newer, light colored 
(and light weighted) materials. 
Their favoritism is not occasion- 
ed by any staggering successes 
in these newer developments, 
but is the result of long years of 
patient waiting during which 
their imaginations dwelt large- 
ly upon the new fields they 
would conquer if given one 
chance to utilize translucency. 
Now that this has been accom- 
plished to some small degree, 
over-enthusiasm is leading them 
away from older products. 





Cold molding has an import- 
ant function that is almost a 
necessity. It will continue to be 
the utilitarian material, just as 
laminated sometimes is, in the 
electrical field especially. Not 
even the proposed six or eight 
cent “hot” molding powder will 
replace it, while its limitations 
may be many, its uses are too 
numerous to mention. And 
“cold” material is due to take 
on surprising color which will 
mean an even greater market. 
That is our sincere belief, spon- 
sored by some knowledge of 
conditions and a recent study of 


sales, 


It is almost a foregone con- 
clusion, at least to us, that those 
molders who have been against 
cold molding—and those poten- 
tial customers who have hung 
back—will return in greater 
number during the coming year. 
We do hear, however, that one 
large company may also use 
“hot” materials, but this would 
serve to increase cold sales, 
rather than decrease them. 
Therefore, as we said, we will 
continue to serve both interests 
in the degree they deserve. 
The Publisher 
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ERINOID 


The modern casein plastic is keeping in Tune with every demand of 
the modern manufacturer. Color distinction—individual style— 
flexibility in application. 

Erinoid answers all these modern demands as well as the old 
needs for a non-inflammable, tasteless and odorless plastic. 
Scientifically uniform in manufacture, individually dis- 
tinctive in appearance, safe in application, Erinoid is truly 
“modern.” | 


Furnished in all standard shapes, sheets, rods or 
tubes—and in any desired color combination. 
Samples on request. 


The Erinoid Company of America 
— 15 Park Row 
G5 Ss New York City 


FACTORY 
BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 
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Cork As a Plastic Material 


Natural as well as synthetic resins may 
serve as additional binding material. 
Preformed slugs cemented together. 


HE oark of the cork tree 
has long been used industri- 
ally; not only in its natural 
form, but also as powdered cork 
in the manufacture of linoleum 
and similar products. 

The molding of cork, by the 
aid of the natural resins therein 
contained, has also been fre- 
quently described. Recently, 
however, novel and distinctive 
combinations have been develop- 
ed, in which cork particles or 
scales are used together with 
various synthetic resins as bind- 
The interest in these prod- 
ucts is reflected also in the pat- 
ented art. 

Just a few examples of pro- 
cesses upon which their inven- 
tors were granted recent patent 
protection will show the trend 
of development in this field. The 


ers. 


rd 








processes deal with the produc- 
tion of continuously extruded 
products made from 


molded 








The process involves the idea 
of continuously extruding mold- 
ed phenol resin cork products. 





cork and resins, as well as to 
the fabrication of very thin cork 
sheets and cork facings for 
laundry rollers and the like 
quite a variety of applications. 

There are so many interest- 
ing points of novelty in William 
G. Bond’s method and apparatus 
for continuously extruding 
molded phenol-resin bound cork 
products, that we will describe 
the invention in full detail, as 
undoubtedly the process has 
other applications generally 
serviceable with moldable plas- 
tics. The data are taken from 
Bond’s U. S. P. 1,716,293; June 
4, 1929, in which he says: 

“In the making of articles of 
comminuted cork the cork in 
small crumbs or particles have 
incorporated with them a bind- 
er of a type to set upon heating. 
It has been quite customary in 
the art to make this binder of 
glue or better still of a composi- 
tion embodying glycerine, gela- 
tine, water, paraffin and forma- 
lin, but I may prefer to use for 
this binder a phenol resin as 
this product coagulates nicely 





with heat and pressure and pos- 
sesses water proof quality and 
non-inflammability as well as 
disinfectant properties, making 
cork articles in which phenol al- 
dehyde is used, highly advan- 
tageous for use in refrigerators 
and elsewhere where the cork 
will be subject to dampness. 

I place the cork and binder in 
a hopper and form a small slug 
of the material in a container of 
some kind preferably cooled by 
a circulating fluid such as water 
and then successively eject the 
slugs into a forming tube which 
is heated so that when the slugs 
are pressee ‘nto contact with 
those the ° > gone before 
they will un:.c so that the out- 
put of the machine is a continu- 
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ous rod which may afterwards 
be cut to size desired. 

In my previous work in this 
art I have invariably had a 
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single heated zone and have 
chilled the last or exit zone of 
the tube, but I find that by add- 
ing a second heat zone and mak- 
ing this zone the exit one, I not 
only make possible a much 
greater production per hour but 
I secure a very much better 
product as the last heat zone re- 
heats the peripheral surface of 
the formed or molded rod and 
leaves a zone of cooler material 
in the rod which zone even after 
ejection from the machine takes 
up heat from the still warm 
core and also from the heated 
peripheral surface thus elimin- 
ating the strain within the ar- 
ticle, as the core will cool, be- 
cause of this treatment, in ap- 
proximately the same 
time as the surface. 

In the form shown in 
Figure 1, a pedestal 10 
pivotally supports a drum 
11 which has therethru a 
plurality of holes 12 which 
may be of any desired 
cross section but being 
preferably cylindrical are 
so shown. This drum 11 





may be water cooled if de- 
sired, in which case the 
inlet and outlet for the 
water jacket would pass 


through the pivoting 
shaft 14; as shown in the 
drawings, however, the 


drum is of sufficient size 
to radiate the heat at a 
sufficient rate to keep suf- 
ficiently cool and I have 
therefore not shown the 
water jacket although I 
should use such a device 
if the drum were made 
smaller. 

Three plungers 21, 22 and 23 
are bolted or otherwise rigidly 
wise rigidly secured to a cross 
head 25 sliding in cross head 
bearings 26 and 27 each sup- 
ported from a bracket stand 28, 
the cross head receiving its 
movement from a lever 30 pivot- 
ed as at 31, connected to the 
cross head by a link 32, and con- 
nected to a crank 36 on the 
main drive shaft 37 by means of 
a pitman 38. 

The three plungers are spac- 
ed from one another in such 
fashion as_ simultaneously to 
enter three consecutive holes or 


chambers 12 in the drum 11, the 
first preliminary packing plung- 
er 21, being somewhat longer 
than the second preliminary 
packing plunger 22, serves to fill 
the chamber 12 with the com- 
minuted cork particles having 
incorporated therewith the 
phenol aldehyde or other binder. 
It will be noted that these 
plungers 21 and 22 both pass 
through the hopper 40 but that 
the plunger 23, which ejects the 
slug of cork which has been 
packed in the hole 12 by the first 
preliminary packing plunger 21 
and has been compressed by the 
second preliminary packing 
plunger 22, is located to one side 
of the hopper and discharges 




















the slug directly from the cav- 
ity 12 into a forming tube 42 
which is axially alined with the 
plunger 23 and with the upper- 
most hole 12 of the drum, when 
the latter comes to rest between 
its intermittent advancing mo- 
tions. 

Surrounding the forming 
tube 42 at its entrance end is a 
heat jacket 44; at the exit end 
of the forming tube I provide 
a second heat jacket 45, and be- 
tween these two I place a cool- 
ing jacket, 46, the latter pre- 
ferably being water cooled, re- 
ceiving the cold water from 
pipe 48 and discharging it in 
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any convenient manner through 
the outlet pipe 49, either to a 
cooling means for return to the 
cycle or direct to waste if plenty 
of water is available. 

The heat jackets may be form- 
ed in any way desired but I find 
it most convenient to use 9il as 
the heating fluid and to apply 
the heat as diagrammatically 
indicated by the burners 50, di- 
rect to the walls of the heat 
jackets 44 and 45. 

The forming tube has an ori- 
fice 53 rather snugly receiving 
the end 54 of a lever 55 pivoted 
as at 56 to the frame or to the 
initial heat jacket 44, this lever 
having at its far end a roller 57 
operated by any one of a 
plurality of cams 58 on 
the periphery of the drum 
so designed and position- 
ed that the end 54 of the 
lever will project into the 
orifice 53 of the forming 
tube each time the drum 
intermittently moves a 
step forward. The action 
of this lever is to retard 
or limit the travel of the 
formed rod of cork toward 
the exit end of the tube. 
Movement of the rod in 
the opposite direction, 
i, e. toward the entrance 
end of the tube, during 
travel of the drum is pre- 
vented by engagement of 
the continuous rod with 
the walls of the drum. 
Movement of the slugs to 
the right as seen in Fig. 
1 is prevented by an arcu- 
ate guard 60 serving 
also as a backing against 
which the plungers pack the 
cork, and movement toward the 
left is prevented by engagement 
with the wall of the hopper un- 
til the respective cavity is near- 
ly ready to be discharged. 

In the form shown in Figure 
3, the forming tubes are ar- 
ranged so as to be vertical. They 
are preferably four or more in 
number and are carried in and 
by a rotating mechanism pivot- 
ally mounted on a rather large 
central shaft or column 100 se- 
cured to a floor base 101 and 
carrying at its top a non-rotat- 
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able cylindrical cam 102 having 
in its periphery a cam groove 
104. 

The four forming tubes 106 
have their entrance ends just 
below a drum 107 similar in gen- 
eral to the drum 11 of the de- 
vice shown in Figure 1, which 
ends are surrounded by a hot 
jacket 108, the tubes then pass 
through a second cooling jacket 
109 and finally through the hot 
jacket 110 which surrounds the 
exit ends of the four tubes thru 
which the molded cork is dis- 
charged exactly as in the prev- 
iously described device. 

The four jackets 107 to 110 
rotate as a unit, the driving 
means being for example, a gear 
111 carried by the lower hot 
jacket and being driven from a 
pinion 112 on the short drive 
shaft 113 receiving its power 
from any preferred source as 
for example, from the belt 114 
which drives the pulley 114 fast 
on the shaft 113. 


Springs Eliminated 

A hollow standard 115 having 
four radial arms 116 revolves 
with the jackets, each of the 
arms having a guiding sleeve 
117 in which reciprocates a rod 
118 carrying at its top an en- 
largement 120 to which is piv- 
otally mounted a roller 121 
which rides in the cam groove 
104. Since there is little op- 
position to the raising of the 
plungers or rods 118 I may form 
the cam 102 as a hollow cylinder 
having its working cam surface 
at the bottom edge of the hol- 
low cylinder but I prefer to 
eliminate the springs that would 
be required in such arrangement 
and I therefore form the cam 
surface as a groove, as shown. 

In the modification shown in 
Figure 3 the rotation of the 
parts and_ therefore of the 
plungers 118 is continuous and 
not intermittent as in the device 
of Figure 1. The plunger shown 
at the right as seen in the fig- 
ure is just starting to feed the 
comminuted cork and binder to 
the pocket of the drum 107 from 
the hopper 120, which it will be 
noted is conical in outside shape 
and which rotates with the jack- 


(Continued on page 694) 
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Another Combined Synthetic Resin 
and Cellulose Ester Plastic 


ORE and more complex 
products are being produc- 
ed in the attempts to approxi- 
mate the perfect plastic. The 
cellulose esters, with their com- 
paratively high mechanical 
strength and excellent elasticity, 
have always been favored, but 
their high price has prevented 
their application in many fields 
where cost is an important con- 
sideration. 

The synthetic resins, especial- 
ly the practically colorless types, 
such as those derived from urea 
and formaldehyde, have also 
been favored. They, however, 
also did not possess all the de- 
sired properties. As a result 
of this condition, various at- 
tempts have been made to com- 
bine the cellulose esters with 
the synthetic resins, with more 
or less success. 

A recent example of an actual 
complex plastic consisting of an 
urea formaldehyde—cellulose 
acetate—wood flour plastic is de- 
scribed in the U. S. Patent 1,- 
721,742, of Clarence A. Nash; 
granted July 23, 1929, and as- 
signed to the Bakelite Corpora- 
tion, 

This invention is a novel mold- 
ing mixture preferably prepar- 
ed by reacting urea and formal- 
dehyde or their equivalents, in 
presence of filling materials in- 
cluding cellulose esters, 


Cellulose Acetate Preferred 


It is well known that urea 
and formaldehyde are capable 
of reacting to yield clear resins 
which become infusible when 
sufficiently heated; but the res- 
ins thus prepared do not func- 
tion satisfactorily as binders for 
the usual fibrous or other fillers 
such as are commonly used in 
conjunction with reactive resins 
of the phenol-aldehyde type. By 
sufficient additions of cellulose 
esters, properly incorporated in- 
to the resin, this defect may be 
overcome. The molded products 
made from these novel mixtures 
by the standard procedures of 


hot-press molding are moreover 
superior in their surface char- 
acteristics and in their resist- 
ance to moisture. Cellulose ace- 
tate is used preferably, al- 
though the lower nitrates (cor- 
responding to the di-nitro com- 
pounds) may be satisfactorily 
employed. Higher nitration pro- 
ducts which are unstable at the 
molding temperatures of the 
order of 165° C. or somewhat 
higher are to be avoided. 


Resin Condensed on Ester 


The present invention is not 
limited to any specific composi- 
tion of molding mixture or to 
any particular method of secur- 
ing the necessary intimate in- 
corporation of the cellulose ester 
into the resin. Preferably how- 
ever the urea-formaldehyde res- 
in is synthesized in presence of 
the cellulose ester, as well as of 
such inert fillers as may be em- 
ployed, 


For instance, a mixture is pre- 
pared comprising by weight: 


parts 
Urea 94 
Paraform 94 
Cellulose acetate 32 
Wood flour 100 


The ingredients are thorough- 
ly commingled in a ball mill or 
other mechanical mixing device, 
and then transferred to mixing 
rolls of the differential type and 
sheeted. The reaction whereby 
the resin is formed takes place 
largely or entirely during this 
sheeting operation, which is con- 
tinued until the reaction is com- 
plete, as indicated by a loss of 
weight corresponding substan- 
tially to the water which is a 
by-product of this reaction. The 
sheets are broken up and pul- 
verized in accordance with 
standard practice. The result- 
ing powder may be molded un- 
der substantially the same hot- 
press conditions as are standard 
in the art of molding mixtures 
containing resins of the phenol- 
aldehyde type. 
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The Cashew Nut Enters the 
Plastic Field 


Oil extracted from the cellular protective layer forms, with 
and without condensing agents, a variety of plastic materials 


HE cashew nut is the fruit 

of the evergreen tree known 
to botanists by that formidable 
name of Anacardium occiden- 
tale. The tree is native to and 
widely distributed in tropical 
regions including Brazil, the 
West Indies, India and the Po- 
hang district of the Malay Pen- 
insula. The nut has found con- 
siderable use as a substitute for 
almonds in confectionery. It 
contains about 45% of a pale 
yellow oil which is used to a cer- 
tain extent in medicine and for 
coloring oils and fats. 


Cake Rich in Albumin 

The cake remaining after the 
extraction of the oil is rich in 
albuminoids. It might be ex- 
pected, therefore, that the cake 
would be used as a substitute 
in whole or part for the ivory 
nut, albumin, casein and protein 
in the many patented processes 
for making artificial plasi<s 
from these starting materials. 
Among the patents disclosing 
such starting materials might 
be mentioned :— 

Patent No. 1,061,346 to F. G. 
Wiechmann dated May 13, 1913 

Patent No. 1,076,417 to B. B. 
Goldsmith dated Oct. 21, 1913 
and 

Patent No. 1,246,975 to S. 
Sato dated Nov. 6, 1917. 
However, as far as the writer is 
aware, such use of the cashew 
nut cake has never been made. 


Oil Used is Now Waste 

The pericarp juice of the 
plant, i. e., the liquid contained 
within the cellular protecting 
layer about the kernel is a brown 
virulent oil consisting mainly of 
cardole and anacardic acid. This 
oil has been used in medicine 
and to protect furniture from 
arts, but on account of the lack 


By Charles W. Rivise 


of more possible uses large 
quantities have been thrown 
away. This wanton waste is no 
longer necessary according to 
Mortimer T. Harvey, who on Au- 
gust 27, 1929 was granted Pat- 
ents 1,725,791 to 1,725,797 dis- 
closing apparently feasible 
methods for converting this nox- 
ious oil into artificial plastics 
having as unique and varied ap- 


plications as the well-known 
Bakelite. 
The methods disclosed in 


these patents are based upon 
Harvey’s discovery that the ca- 
shew nut shell liquid, which in 
its raw state is a non-drying oil, 
can be converted into either a 
rapidly drying oil or ivto resi- 
noids by appropriate treatment. 
On account of the interrelation 
between these patents and the 
overlapping of their disclosures, 
the various methods suggested 
by the patentee will be set forth 
without reference to the partic- 
ular patents in which they are 
disclosed. 


First Method 


Commercial cashew nut shell 
liquid is heated in any suitable 
manner to a predetermined tem- 
perature and is then permitted 
to cool. A condensation or poly- 
merization apparently takes 
place and the liquid increases 
considerably in viscosity and 
drying power, depending upon 
the temperature and the dura- 
tion of the heating. Driers such 
as litharge, manganese dioxide 
and hydrochloric acid, manga- 
nese resinate, copper oleate, cop- 
per ammonium hydroxide or 
copper carbonate driers or mix- 
tures of two or more of them 
may be incorporated as well as 
gums, waxes, asphalts, pitches, 
ester gums, rosin, cumaron and 
oils such as linseed oil, China 


and Japan wood oils and fish 
oils. 

The product can be dissolved 
in a carrier or vehicle such as 
gasoline, kerosene or varnoline 
and applied to cloth, paper, metal 
sheets or solid articles to pro- 
tect them from moisture and 
chemicals such as caustic solu- 
tions, acids and solvents such as 
gasoline, kerosene, varnoline 
and alcohol, A peculiarity of the 
varnish made in this manner is 
that its drying is greatly accel- 
erated when applied to copper 
or brass. This property can be 
utilized when coating containers 
of sheet iron by giving the sheet 
iron a superficial layer of copper 
before applying the varnish, 

The varnish may also be used 
in making varnished cambric 
and paper for covering electric 
coils and cables. It can also be 
used to give chemical resistant 
coatings to containers made of 
paper, cardboard, wood, metal, 
glass, etc. Liners coated with the 
varnish may be inserted in the 
metal caps of food jars or the 
metal cup itself may be coated. 
The composition may also be 
used wherever linseed oil, tung 
oil and fish oils have hitherto 
been used, as, for example, in 
making molded electrical appar- 
atus, linoleum, oil cloth, separa- 
tors for rubber sheets and for 
conditioning rubber. 


Second Method 


Heat the nut shell liquid and 
at the same time blow air 
through it until the temperature 
reaches 450° to 600° F; cool and 
add gasoline or varnoline. This 
composition can be dried in an 
oven at from 100° to 200° C with 
or without driers or in the air 
at room temperatures. Contin- 
ued blowing of air through the 
liquid results in a rubbery sub- 
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stance which can be dried into 
thin sheets or can be mixed with 
powdered sulphur or other vul- 
canization agent to obtain cured 
material or to make molded 
products. 


Third Method 


Cashew shell oil is treated 
with an oxidizing agent such as 
nitric acid. The reaction is 
strongly exothermic and pro- 
duces a gum having a very low 
iodine number. The product may 
be dissolved in amyl acetate, 
benzine gasoline, turpentine, al- 
cohol, naptha, kerosene, etc., and 
can be used for paints, varn- 
ishes, molded compounds, elec- 
trical insulation, for making fin- 
ishing materials, waterproofing, 
insulating tapes and adhesive 
tapes and for impregnating 
paper and woven fabrics. 

Variations consist in using 
nitric acid and _ hydrochloric 
acid, or hydrochloric acid with 
manganese dioxide, or nitric acid 
with manganese dioxide or sul- 
phuric acid or an acid with po- 
tassium dichromate as the oxi- 
dizer. The color can be varied 
from a nearly black through the 
reds and browns to a light yel- 
low by varying the amount of 
the oxidizing agent. 

Fourth Method 

Cashew nut liquid is heated 
with copper, aluminum, lead, or 
oxides, hydroxides, carbonates, 
oleates or stearates of these 
metals. For example, nine parts 
of cashew shell oil by weight 
and one part of cupric carbonate 
are heated for about an hour 
at a temperature of about 140 
C at atmospheric pressure, The 
product is separated from the 
reaction mixture and made into 
a varnish or lacquer by dissolv- 
ing in benzol, naphtha or alcohol. 
The varnish may be applied to 
paper or fabric or to wire coils 
and baked thereon to produce an 
electrical insulating material. 

Fifth Method 

The cashew shell liquid is 
caused to react with a metal 
such as copper, nickel, Monel 
metal, lead, magnesium, calcium 
or manganese to change its 


characteristic from non-drying 
to drying. As an example, the 
raw oil is heated at 100°C ina 
copper vessel to drive off the 
moisture; the temperature is 
then raised to about 200°C and 
the heating continued from 
about one-half to eight hours to 
get the desired consistency. 
Pressure may or may not be 
used. If the oil is heated less 
than three and a half hours no 
solvent is needed to make the 
composition suitable for coating. 
Other oils such as linseed oil, 
and tung oil and resins such as 
cumaron may be added to the 
composition. The composition 
may be used for the same pur- 
pose as those made by the other 
methods and also to waterproof 
fabrics, cords, lines, papers, etc. 


Sixth Method 

Cashew nut oil is caused to 
react with formaldehyde, para- 
form, acetaldehyde, paralde- 
hyde, benzaldehyde, furfuralde- 
hyde or hexamethylenetetra- 
mine under suitable conditions 
of temperature and pressure 
with or without driers and cata- 
lysts. Examples of catalysts 
acid gums such as manganese 
resinate, rosin, etc.; acids, as ni- 
tric and hydrochloric; alkali, as 
ammonia, lime, soda, baria;: 
oxygen containing metal com- 
pounds such as copper oleate, 
copper carbonate, copper am- 
monium sulphate and copper 
ammonium hydroxide and 
metals such as copper and 
nickel. The aldehyde is prefer- 
ably formaldehyde which may 
be in solution or gaseous form. 
The cashew oil may be either 
cooked or raw and the aldehyde 
may be added at room tempera- 
ture or at any time before the 
preheated oil reaches room 
temperature. The product may 
be dissolved in a solvent such as 
gasoline, kerosene or varnoline. 
A variation consists in carrying 
out the reaction in the presence 
of a solvent to prevent the re- 
action going to the infusible 
stage. Other oils such as lin- 
seed oil, tung oil and fish oil may 
be added to the cashew shell oil. 


Seventh Method 


The reaction between the 
cashew shell liquid and the alde- 
hyde is made to take place in a 
solvent such as phenol, cresol, or 
resorcinol which act as retard- 
ers in the same way as do the 
volatile solvents. This is espe- 
cially so when the alkali is pres- 
ent in great excess. If the alde- 
hyde is not present in excess 
the phenol enters into a reac- 
tion with the excess cashew nut 
oil to form a cashew shell liquid 
—phenol — aldehyde condensa- 
tion product, Thus equal parts 
by weight of the three sub- 
stances may be caused to react 
at about 330°F; allowed to cool 
and dissolved in varnoline to 
make a varnish. A _ variation 
consists in mixing cashew nut 
shell liquid condensation prod- 
uct with a phenol formaldehyde 
condensation product to produce 
a flexible and pliable resinoid. 

The Process’ Possibilities 

The advantages of these con- 
densation products can best be 
described in the language used 
by the patentee :— 

“__nossibilities exist with the 
use of the cashew shell oil which 
are unheard of in the “bakelite”’ 
and allied arts as heretofore 
practiced. One of these results 
is the use of synthetic resins 
and lacquers of this nature 
where it was prohibitive in 
price, because now there can be 
used the millions of gallons 
which are formed yearly by the 
growth of the nuts. 

“Another result is the possi- 
bility of new uses for resins of 
this nature. These new uses 
are possible because of the oc- 
currence of this oil in the liquid 
state and with molecules, as I 
find, having a great number of 
groups which are very active 
toward aldehyde compounds. 
This, I further find, makes it 
possible to stop the condensa- 
tion reaction of the oil at desir- 
ed states of fluidity thereof, as 
it changes from the liquid state 
to the completely condensed or 
solid state. The liquid is then 
used as_ it is for lacquers or 
other purposes or else it is ap- 


(Continued on page 698) 
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PLASTICS 


What Standardized Equipment 
Means to the Molding Industry 


S an improvement in the 
efficiency of the molding in- 
dustry as a whole, and probably 
second only to a protective union 
in importance, is the matter of 
standardization of molding 
equipment, 

In the field of molding presses 
for example, it seems proverbi- 
ally true, that no matter how 
extensive the line may be, which 
the manufacturer is offering, 
the customer always’ wants 
something different, while a 
standardized product would suit 
his needs in about ninety per- 
cent of the cases. In the early 
days of the industry, the cus- 
tomer was almost obliged to pur- 
chase press equipment designed 
especially to suit his needs for 
a particular job. Later, this 
same equipment would often be 
found unsuitable for other work, 
owing to one or more features 
in construction which either 
cvuld not be altered at all, or 
only at prohibitive expense. 
Where a little forethought in 
design and possibly a few dol- 
lars more in first cost would 
have provided a machine adapt- 
able to a wide variety of uses, 
the customer has been handi- 
capped by buying shortsighted- 
ly, special equipment. 

Some Specialties Dropped 

Of later years, since equip- 
ment manufacturers have de- 
veloped various lines of presses 
especially for the molding trade, 
some of the evil of specialized 
equipment has been eliminated, 
but the subsequent growth of 
the industry has pointed the 


need for standardization in the 
newer lines. 

This standardization might 
well begin with that all-import- 
ant molding press,—the semi- 
automatic, as regards just what 
a buyer may expect to get in 


By Louis F. Rahm 


buying one. Some builders of- 
fer them complete, others offer 
only skeletons, which require 
considerable outlay of money 
for accessories, to be rendered 
useful. It would appear reason- 
able at this time that ejectors 
no longer be considered extras, 
and that positive bottom ejec- 
tion be considered an inherent 
part of the press, while upper 
ejectors will very likely be add- 
ed as standard, before long. 

Considering press sizes, a 
great deal of simplification is 
possible here, since the majority 
of semi-automatics are from 75 
to 100 tons capacity. Built in 
these sizes, there is no positive 
need of an intermediate size, 
while from 100 tons upward, the 
capacities might be increased by 
50 ton increments, with the pos- 
sible addition of a 125 ton size. 

Unit Pressures and Mold 

Proportions 

While it is patently impos- 
sible to set single standard, re- 
garding hydraulic line  pres- 
sures, the buying of equipment 
for odd pressures should be dis- 
couraged by the manufacturer, 
whenever possible, in the hope 
that eventually we may consid- 
er 2,000, 3,000, and possibly 4,- 
000 pounds per square inch as 
standard. 

With the general mold sizes 
fixed, as above, by standard 
press capacities, the next desir- 
able change lies in the propor- 
tioning of the mold. The last 
few years have proven beyond 
doubt, that on production work, 
the most efficient shape of multi- 
cavity mold is long and relative- 
ly narrow. The width is limit- 
ed by the distance an operator 
can conveniently reach, while 
the length is determined by the 
number of mold impressions de- 
sired. For any given size of 


mold there is generally a best 
proportion between these two 
dimensions, and press platens 
should be standardized to suit. 
Thus a molder will have the as- 
surance that a 75 ton mold will 
fit into any 75 ton press he may 
have available. While this in 
itself would be a great conven- 
ience, it would also be a great 
economic advantage, as for ex- 
ample, in the case of a mold 
which may be used in various 
molding shops. 
Ram Stroke and Types of 


Ejector 

With press capacities and 
platen-size and shape standard- 
ized, the stroke of the press-ram 
should be determined at a reas- 
onable maximum, in each case, 
to suit the exceptional though 
not special job. While this 
stroke can not be calculated, it 
can easily be determined by ex- 
perience and judgment. 

Beyond this, the matter of 
ejectors is worthy of considera- 
tion. While we find here a wide 
variation in types, with the 
chances of such variation per- 
sisting for some time to come, 
the tonnage of the various forms 
could at least be standardized 
easily by fixing a certain per- 
centage of the press capacity as 
the proper tonnage in each case. 

It is only through such stand- 
ardization that the startling 
present day price variations in 
equipment will disappear, — 
when any certain type of press 
is definitely understood to have 
certain fundamental features 
included. Thus only will manu- 
facturers be on an equal footing 
in offering their equipment, and 
the unwary buyer be protected 
against buying an incomplete 
machine in which his present 
molds may not fit. 
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WOULD YOU RATHER FAGE 
A UNIGORN or A DILEMMA? 


HESE antique animals are both in our of- 
fice. We have fed the first with well-cured 
Editorial Hay, until he is sound and kind. We 


call him, in jest, “Ed. Policy”. ee ‘ 
J s HIS is his problem. It is our own, and 


Down the hall, and up two fire-escapes to the yours also, you who really make PLAS- 
84th floor, you get to the Den of the SUB- TICS by having built those needs that we 
SCRIPTION MANAGER, Here he keeps his are doing our best to fill. And it is: 

little two-horned pet DILEMMA (you bet, he 
keeps it there; we Editors and Co-respondents 
—as Chick Sale says—don’t want any wilder 
beasts than we have to handle); and from 


Shall PLASTICS ask more $olvent 
to keep its mold clear and work- 
ing, or shall we try the runs with 
less at the risk of a broken press 
and smashed molds? Shall we 
charge Subscribers the real costs 
of the service PLASTICS gives, or 
pay the difference ourselves? $5.00 
a year,—or $2.00, from more read- 
ers and users? 


latest reports the thing is as fierce as when 
we caught it in 1928. The S. M. calls it his 
“Do-Or-DILEMMA”, 


Every year, PLASTICS has gained, 36° more subscription 
results last year, and 84% renewals. It has never had a 


One plastic contemporary in 
Europe, has raised its year- 
veneral circulati a ae . SRE RS , ca salad ly cost to nearly three times 
genera circulation campaign, its readers and chents are what PLASTICS charges 
you. This on the vote of 
Subscribers, who wanted to 
do their part. 


leaders and have come mostly, by “natural selection”. Very 
many of them tell us, “There is nothing to take the place of 
PLASTICS”. They help. 

There is a card in this is- 


PLASTICS wants you to help. The last things it wants, are sue. With a place on it 
where you can make your 


to jockey with Advertisers, or to raise their rates—as a re- feelings known—and  an- 


sult of getting more Readers for that purpose! It wants 
more ideas, give more value. PLASTICS could help at, 
least 2,000 more men in the Industry and in Commerce who 
don’t see it, have never been asked to subscribe, are ignorant 


other place where you can 
make them actually heard, 
felt and banked. Look it 
up, if you want to do your 
part—and send it in, 


PRONTO 


of what it would give them. We know, for we find some. 


To Test That Second Alternative 


Until December 25, 1929, PLASTICS will 
take new subscription orders from you or 
your nominees, at Special Reduced Cash 





Rates: 7 
Regular —_ Special Thanksgiving-Xmas Offer 
lia iasi ($3.00) $2.00 ---Good Only Until Dec. 25, 1929 
e yea 3 Do. Dae 
One year, Foreign ($4.00) $3.00 Plastics & Molded es ) * 
— 9x Enter these orders (send statement or 
Two Joars . ($6.00) $3.50 PLASTICS, (cheque enclosed) 
Two years, Foreign ($8.00) $5.00 re pte ities 
Three years ($9.00) $4.50 
Three years, Foreign ($12.00) $6.50 
Canada rate, the same as Foreign. Special terms 
quoted on bulk orders of 5-10-20 Subscriptions. I ree 
samples sent anywhere—all you have to do is to 
send a list of names. 
The same discount given on number of orders as ‘ , (I am) res a 
on number of years—if made on this coupon. As a Subscriber (I am not) in — of an . 
Each Paid Subscriber has full rights to our Free crease in the annual cost of the pu pmo ; 
Editorial and Question Service; to the Free Annual more nearly meet the expenses of production anc 
“Index & Buyers’ Guide”; and to Special Discounts of improved form and contents. 
on Books and Want Ads. 
(Signed) 
Plastics will be sent only to paid subscribers. 
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FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 
PLASTICS MACHINERY 





Loomis Hydraulic Sheeter 
Patented 


Fully equipped with extremely accurate automatic feed—Free from backlash 


Feed head locked down rigidly through cutting stroke. 

Feed head fed vertically on hardened and ground steel stanchions. 
Knife located midway between head bearing to prevent tipping. 
Autownatic reverse—Au ‘omatic lifting of knife on return stroke. 


NOTED FOR ITS HIGH SPEED—Designed and constructed to resist wear 


Built By 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 
Special Representative RVARTS G&G. LOQMIS 126 so. 14th st., Newark, N. J. 




















LOOMIS SWING JOINTS 


The Guaranteed Soluticn of Your Flexible Connection Problems 





The Joint Standard 
With i 
With 
Ten ya Many Leading 
Successfu Manufacturers 
Service 

Send for our 

— Bulletin “ly” 





EVARTS G. LOOMIS CO. 
A Product of EVARTS G. LOOMIS CO. 126 So. 14th St., Newark, N. J. 


























When writing these advertisers please mention Plastics 
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JOHN J. CAVAGNARO 


Engineers and Machinists 


HARRISON, N. J. 


Established 1881 


DIE PRESSES 


AND DIES 
PRESSES FOR STEEL STEAM 
DEHYDRATING PLATENS 
FILTERING SEMI STEEL CAKE 
enpmnaniaies ean catia 
a CAVAGN on 
STUFFING LOOMIS 
ETC. VACUUM MIXERS 





No. 01 
FILTER PRESS 


MACHINERY FOR CELLULOID AND PLASTIC MFRS. 


Special Representative 


126-128 So. 14th St. EVARTS G. LOOMIS NEWARK, N. J. 


































Counterbalanced cover. Hy- 
draulic trough dumping. 


LOOMIS VACUUM 
MIXER 


Can be furnished with 
stainless steel 


Saves Power 


lined trough and 
and blades Floor Space 
which over- 

comes rust gs 
and__ discol- Belt or 
oration of Motor Drive 
material, 





Cavagnaro—Loomis Vacuum Mixer 


(patented) 


126-128 So. 14thst EYVARTS G. LOOMIS CQO. NEwARK, N. J. 




















When writing these advertisers please mention Plastics 
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The World’s Recent Progress in Synthetic Resins 


A complete and condensed account of patents 
from the most important industrial countries 


By Dr. Aladin 
The patents that are listed here are all of recent origin and disclose the progress realized through- 
out the civilized world in this field. The dates, except in case of U. S. patents, are those of applica- 
tion. There will be a total of over 450 patents in this review. Publication began in April, 1929. 
5. Utilization 


(Continued from November Issue) 


Serial Patent Number Inventor or Title of 
No. and Date Assignee Invention Subject Matter of the Patent 

169 Brit. P. 265,334 V. Lefebure Decorating paper By means of transfer rolls or sten- 
cils, phenolic resins are applied to 
paper. These are then hardened by 
heating the paper to 150°C. If urea- 
formaldehyde resins are used, 130°C, 
suffices. Colors to suit may be add- 
ed. 

170 Brit. P. 265,566 J. K. Wirth and Containers made from ar- See German P. 466,429 (No. 163). 


Saureschutz G. m. b. H. tificial resins 


Gray cast iron borings or filings, or 


171 Brit. P. 272,478 Kirchbach’sche Werke; Friction material for a ; ; 
Kirchbach & Co. clutches and brakes aluminum filings and borings are 
mixed with loosely woven asbestos 
that has been impregnated with 
phenolic resins. 

172 Brit. P. 273,756 L. Levy (To Societe Lacquer or varnish Sulfonated condensation products 
Levy, Samuel et Levy) of the phenol-aldehyde type are dis- 
solved in such solvents as alcohol, fur- 
fural, nitrobenzene, naphthalene, ace- 
tone, cylohexanol etc., and the solu- 

tions employed as a varnish. 
173 Brit. P. 274,333 K. Loos, M. Lehnig, Coating compositions These consist of mixtures of 
174 Brit. P. 274,355 C. Hennig and phenol-formaldehyde resins with 
R. Dassdorf water-glass (sodium silicate) with or 


without the further addition of silica 
compounds or of clay or metallic 
oxides. The coatings cbtained there- 
with are resistant to the action of 
chemicals. See also French Patent 
641,349 (No. 201). 


175 Brit. P. 275,011 G. L. Peakes Molded phenol resin in- See U. S. P. 1,602,249 (No. 146). 
(To Bakelite Corp.)  sulation 
176. Brit. P. 276,440 Products Protection Preparing plastic masses Pulverized intermediate reaction 
Corp. from phenolic condensa- products, after complete drying, are 
tion products immediately placed into molds and 


hardened therein by heat. 


177 Brit. P. 278,460 E. J. Hole Printing plates Cellulose is mixed with a water 
soluble phenol-formaldehyde conden- 


sation product to which a bichromate 
has also been added. The resultant 
mixture is pressed against the set up 
of type, at elevated temperature, 
whereby the condensation product 
hardens and forms a matrix from 
which stereotypes can be made. 


178 Brit. P. 283,868 H. Traun & Containers for acids. Containers suitable for storing hy- 
Sohne, vorm. — droflouric acid etc. are either made 

Harburger Gummi- entirely from phenolic resins, or are 

kamm Co. coated therewith. Graphite may be 


added also. 











Serial 
: No. 
] 

179 


180 


181 





183 


185 


186 


187 


188 


189 
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Patent Number 
and Date 


Brit. P. 285,058 


Brit P. 286,305 


Brit. P. 288,303 


Brit. P. 291,474 


Brit. P. 291,477 


Brit. P. 292,636 


Brit. P. 292,637 


Brit. P. 295,228 


Fr. P. 609,850 


Addition 31,708 


Fr. P. 611,264 


Fr. P. 616,505 


Inventor or 
Assignee 


Gesellschaft fiir 


Chemische Industrie 


Manufacture de 


Machines Anseiliaires 
l’Electricite-et 
l’Industrie (Soc. Anon.) 


pour 


R. Arnot Elektrochem- 
ische Fabrik; Dr. Bran- 
denburg and Weyland 


Tootal Broadhourst 
(B. P. 
Fouldr, J. T. Marsh 


Lae Co. Ltd. 
and J. C. Word) 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. 


(R. C. Davies) 


G. Petrov 


G. Petrov 


C. Baucarel 


E. D. de Bielize 


Bakelite Ges. 


Products Protection 
Corpn. 


Title of 
Invention 


Light-proof lacquers 


Impregnating articles with 
phenolic resins. 


Preparation of lustrous 
acid and alkali-proof sur- 
faces. ial 


Impregnating cellulosic 
fibers with synthetic res- 
ins. 


Electrophoretic prepara- 
tion of articles from arti- 
ficial or from natural res- 
ins. 


Coloring articles made 
from phenol-formaldehyde 
products. 


(Same as 184 being an 
addition thereto). 


Sound record. 


Artificial marble and the 
like. 


Impregnating porous ma- 
terials with artificial res- 
ins. 


Manufacture of plastic 
masses from phenol-for- 
maldehyde condensation 


products. 





Subject Matter of 
Invention 


To produce colored resins, which 
contain a dye that resists the reac- 
tions taking place on heating the res- 
ins to harden the same, dyes of the 
following groups are employed: 
mono-azo dyes from negative, sub- 
stituted, non-sulfonated diazo com- 
pounds coupled with substituted or 
unsubstituted amines that couple at 
a position para to their amino group. 


The dried objects are impregnated 
with solutions of phenolic resins and 
are subsequently heated to polymer- 
ize and harden the same. 


The articles are coated with a fluid 
synthetic resin, and are then heated 
under pressure to harden and insolu- 
bilize the latter. 


The fibers are impregnated with 
phenol and with formaldehyde in the 
presence of alkaline or acid condens- 
ing agents, and heated; the resultant 
phenolic resin is then further harden- 
ed by heating to 180° C. 


Phenolic resins, which may be in- 
soluble, are dispersed in water con- 
taining %% of ammonium hydrox- 
ide, 2% of gelatin and 2% of casein. 
The resultant emulsion is combined 
with a similar solution, free from res- 
ins, but containing formaldehyde. To 
the mixture thus resulting, some cas- 
tor oil or linseed oil is added, follow- 
ed by the further addition of an aque- 
ous ammoniacal solution of shellac. 
The article to be coated or formed 
are made the anode, and an electri- 
cal current is passed through the mix- 
ture whereby the resin, in insoluble 
form, is deposited on the anodes. 


In order to protect hardened phenol- 
formaldehyde artificial resins against 
the destructive influence of air and 
light, they are treated with a 1 to 
2% solution of an organic dye. 


The colored artificial resins made 
in accordance with the main patent 
are treated with aqueous solutions of 
phenols, sulfonic acids or sulfonated 
oils. 


Paper discs are dried by heating in 
a vacuum, and are then impregnated 
with an alcoholic solution of a phe- 
nolic resin, and then heated to 150 
C. 


The marble-like products obtained 
according to the methods described 
in the main patent or in the additional 
patent are treated with phenolic res- 
ins or with aminoplastics. 


Saw dust or the like is mixed with 
a colloidal solution of phenolic con- 
densation products in water, and is 
then dried by centrifuging and dried. 
The resultant product may be mold- 
ed, or employed for coating other ob- 
jects. 


See British Patent (No. 


176). 


276,440 
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Serial 
No. 


190 


191 


192 


193 


194 


195 


196 
197 


198 


199 


200 


201 


202 


Patent Number 


Fr. 


Fr. 


Fr. 
Fr. 


and Date 
P. 617,424 


P. 618,742 


P. 620,144 


P. 621,736 


F_ 623,535 


P. 629,644 


P. 633,540 
P. 633,541 


Fr. P. 635,399 


Fr. 


Fr. 


4 


Fr. 


Fr. 


P. 636,348 


P. 637,721 


P. 641,349 


P. 641,778 


Inventor or 
Assignee 


Amalgamated Dental 
Co., Ltd. 
(S. W. Wilding) 


Selden Co. 


Bakelite Corp. 
(G. L. Peakes) 


Societe anon. des Manu- 

factures des Glaces et 

Produits Chimiques de 

St. Gobain, Chauny et 
Cirey 


G. A. Lacrouse 


Stabilamenti Chimici 
Industriali 
) Felten & Guilleaume 
) Carlswerk A.-G. 
J. K. Wirth 


C. Klingspor 


Societe “Tamala” 


M. Lehnig: 


G. Viaud 





Title of 

Invention 
Production of artificial 
teeth. 


Plastics from resins. 


Preparation of nolded 
phenol resin insulation. 


Cementing broken glass. 


Preparation of synthetic 
resins by condensing phe- 
nols with aldehydes, 


Preparation of flexible, 
elastic impermeable sub- 
stances resistant to acids, 
alkalies and solvents. 


Preparation of insulating 
paper. 


Constructional elements 
made from acid-proof ma- 
terial. 


Preparation of waterproof 
and insoluble emery paper 


Heat insulation made from 
Bakelite and cork. 


Coatings from artificial 
resins, resistant to chem- 
icals. 


Use of Bakelite as a con- 
struction material for 
ships. 


PLASTICS 


Subject Matter of 
Invention 


See British Patent 
167). 


260,319 (No. 


phenol-for- 
with 
resins 


Fusible resins of the 
maldehyde type are melted 
phthalic acid esters until the 
have become infusible. 


See U. S. P. 1,602,249. (No. 146). 


The edges of the broken pieces are 
coated with a phenolic resin and then 
heated to render the latter infusible. 


Phenolic resins are mixed with 
chalk which is then neutralized with 
lactic acid, with or without the addi- 
tion of sodium thiosulfate. This forms 
a white, alkali-soluble resin, which by 
the addition of various other sub- 
stances can be altered in its nature. 


Cellulose or cotton waste (such as 
linters) is treated wit): weak sulphur- 
ic acid containing some nitric acid, 
and is then stirred into liquefied phe- 
nol; formaldehyde and soda are add- 
ed, and the resultant mixture is heat- 
ed to 90° C. Until a uniform paste 
results., This can be molded and may 
be indurated by heating to higher 
temperatures. 


A mixture of a phenolic resin solu- 
tion, or of its components such as phe- 
nol and formaldehvde, in admixture 
with a paste made from cellulose 
fibers and alcohol, is run into water, 
whereby the phenolic resin is pre- 
cipitated upon the fiber. The thus im- 
pregnated fiber is separated, sheeted 
and dried, and may be hardened by 
heat so as to yield insulating paper 
and cardboard. 


As a cement for fastening together 
and rendering liquid-tight plates of 
metal etc., phenolic resins of a type 
that become infusible in the cold by 
treatment with acid or by heating, 
are employed. 


Parchment paper, or paper that has 
been dipped in wax or stearin is sub- 
jected to treatment with a glue solu- 
tion also containing a phenolic resin 
and some glycerin. Emery powder 
is then sprinkled onto the paper 
which is then dried and slowly heated 
to 140° C. A soft abrasive paper is 
thus obtained to which the emery 
clings tightly. 


Bakelite, cork and fillers are mix- 
ed together and the resultant mixture 
is applied to the surfaces that are to 
be provided with the heat insulating 
coating; on which the mixture is hard- 
ened by heating. 


Intermediate still fusible phenolic 
resins are mixed with an emulsion of 
sodium silicate, clay and powdered 
quartz. See also British Patent 274,- 
333 (No. 173) and Brit. P. 274,355 
(No. 174). 


Bakelite is employed as a construc- 
tional material for building ships etc. 
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Serial Patent Number 
No. and Date 


203 Dutch P. 16,542 
204 Dutch P. 16,543 


205 Norweg’n P. 44,578 


206 Austrian P. 108,159 


207 Austrian P. 108,680 


208 Swedish P. 60,733 


209 Swiss P. 103,222 


210 Swiss P. 113,739 


211 Swiss P, 119,461 


212 Swiss P. 123,045 


213 Swiss P, 126,457 


14 Swiss P. 127,039 


Inventor or 
Assignee 


W. Tod Jr. & Co. 
(1923 Ltd.) 


J. R. Kohler 


Kabelfabrik und 
Drahtindustrie A.-G. 


(A. 


Resan Kunstharzfabrik 


Roth) 


A.-G. 


Ferods Ltd. 


(H. 


J. 


R. 


Frood) 


Wirth 


Arnot 


Saureschutz 


G. m 


b. H. 


Bakelite Corp. 


(G. L. 


Peakes) 


Minnesota Mining and 
Mfg. Co. 


L. 


Levy 


Title of 
Invention 


Articles from phenol-for- 
maldehyde condensation 
products and cellulose, 


Pressed articles made 
from resite, resinites or 
other artificial masses. 


Waterproofing paper pulp 
articles. 


Production of objects of 
art. 


Preparation of masses 
suitable for brake-shoes 
and brake-bands. 


Forming resistant coat- 
ings on iron or other me- 
tallic surfaces by use of 
phenol-formaldehyde con- 
densation products. 


Preparation of adhesives 
cements and plastics. 


Containers resistant to 
chemicals. 


Preparation of molded 
phenolic resin insulation. 
Dise-like abrasive means 
and their preparation. 


Preparation of lacquers, 
varnishes and enamels. 
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Subject Matter of 
Invention 


See Norwegian P. 41,228 (No. 75). 
See Norwegian P. 41,228 (No. 75). 


Very finely ground and _ bolted 
beech-wood powder is used as a filler. 


On a regular paper machine, al 
ternate layers of incipient paper and 
of a phenolic condensation product 
are united. The material thus formed 
may be used as a basis for matrices 
for stereotypes or for preparing an 
electrical insulating material. 


Transparent or’ translucent fluid 
phenolic condensation products are 
cast over a form made from an easily 
fusible metal and then hardened; after 
which by slight further heating the 
metal is liquefied and poured out of 
the formed object, leaving it hollow. 
The hollow may then be filled with 
any suitable material or left as it is. 


Pulverized resinous condensation 
products of phenols with formalde- 
hyde are mixed with powdered fibrous 
materials such as asbestos, wool, hair, 
cotton, cork or even kieselguhr, com- 
pressed in molds and hardened by 
heat. In order to increase the heat- 
conductivity of the material the fib- 
rous materials may prior to their in- 
corporation with the resin be saturat 
ed with solutions of metallic salts 
such as copper sulfate, aluminum sul- 
fate, iron sulfate and the like. 


In order to coat pipes and other un 
even metallic articles, their surface 
is first roughened and then wetted 
down with liquefied condensation pro- 
duct. The regular coating is then ap- 
plied and hardened in accordance with 
prior patents of the same inventor; 
i. e. by heat under pressure as usual, 


Phenols or phenolic substances in 
admixture with aldehydes or _ sub- 
stances capable of yielding the latter 
are mixed with proteids in the pres- 
ence or absence of protective colloids 
or of oil or fat emulsions. 

The vessels are provided with de 
pressions which are filled with a phe- 
nolic resin. The entire inside of the 
vessels is then coated with a similar 
material and the surface thus produc 
ed hardened by heat; thus holding the 
material tightly to the metal. 


See U. S. P. 1,602,249. (No. 146). 


A condensation product of phenols 
and formaldehyde, produced either 
with acid condensation products o 
with ammonia as a catalyst is applied 
in the liquid state, to sheets of paper. 
A suitable abrasive substance in pow 
dered form is then applied to the 
paper, combining with the resin 
thereon, which latter is then hardened 
by heat, yielding an abrasive paper. 


Sulfonated phenolic resins are em 
ployed while dissolved in suitable solv 
ents, 


(his concludes the resume of the phenolic resins. The next portion of this review begins in January with Resins from 


Hydrocarbons. 
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PLASTICS 


Unusual Applications of The 


Resinoids 


How they are applied to the fabrication 
of washing machine impellers, filtering me- 
dia, gas-absorbing media and pyrotechnics 


The use of a molded phenol 
resinoid for the agitator or dolly 
of a washing machine was first 
suggested by J. Rocke in Patent 
1,617,030 dated February 2, 
1927 (Reissued as Patent 16,- 
743 dated September 20, 1927.) 
The patentee claims that such 
an agitator is much more ser- 
viceable than one made of wood 
or metal in that it does not rot, 
corrode or become warped. In 
addition thereto it is claimed 
that the lightness of the dolly 
cuts down on the power and 
makes for noiseless operation. 
The Patent Office officials, how- 
ever, considered these alleged 
advantages to be nothing more 
than the natural and obvious re- 
sults of the change in material 
and refused for a time to grant 
a monopoly on this idea. They 
were finally presuaded that pat- 
tentable novelty was present by 
affidavits of several disinterest- 
ed people to the effect that a 
molded resinoid propeller wears 
off only one sixth as much lint 
from towels as does the metallic 
propeller of the prior art. How- 
ever, it has been found in prac- 
tice that the periphery of the 
impeller becomes dented from 
rough handling and as a result 
the Meadows Washing Machine 
Co., which owns the rights un- 
der the patent, is putting out 
an alternative form of dolly in 
which only the baffles or vanes 
are molded of resinoid material. 


Filtering Media 
E. J. Sweetland, F. W. Man- 
ning, W. S. Hilpert and H. C. 
Martin have made valuable con- 
tributions by teaching the art 
how to make filtering media util- 
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izing artificial plastics. Thus 
in Patent 1,292,535 dated Janu- 
ary 28, 1919 a foraminous metal 
base consisting of Monel metal, 
brass, or copper is coated with a 
phenolic resinoid and _ baked. 
The coating may be accomplish- 
ed by dipping and the excess 
gotten rid of by draining, cen- 
trifuging or suction. The metal 
wires may be coated before be- 
ing woven into wire fabric and 
the condensation product may 
be partially cured before weav- 
ing an another coating applied 
after weaving. 


A filtering medium particu- 
larly adapted for acid solutions 
including hydrofluoric acid is 
described by H. C. Martin in 
Patent 1,576,440 dated March 9, 
1926. Silicon carbide or other 
granules such as silica, garnet. 
fused alumina, fused magnesia, 
fused aluminum silicate, glass 
or other highly refractory nat- 
ural or artificial crystalline min- 
eral substance is mixed with a 
resin solvent such as furfural, 
mixed with a phenolic resin in 
powdered form, molded and bak- 
ed. The plate may be molded 
flat and curved before baking. 


Steering Wheel 

H. S. Morgan and H. N. Cope- 
land have suggested making 
stering wheels for automobiles 
from an artificial plastic. The 
former in Patent 1,220,877 dat- 
ed March 27, 1917 builds up a 
rim of filler strips such as wood, 
embossed sheet metal or other 
suitable material, preferably of 
a permeable material of fibrous 
or porous texture and molds a 
coating of phenoplastic there- 
about under pressure to perme- 
ate into the pores of the filler 
strip and to be forced between 
said strips. Copeland preforms 
a granular composition of inter- 
mixed colors into a tablet by 
cold pressing and applies pres- 
sure thereto in a mold to pro- 
duce different striate, rayon- 
nant or blurred effects accord- 
ing to the shape and size of the 
tablet or by the shape and con- 
tour of the mold. For example 
a cylindrical tablet may be plac- 
ed on a smaller cylinder or the 
male portion of the die may 
have a recess in its surface to 
allow fo: flow of material. How- 
ever, Copeland does not disclose 
how he intends making the pro- 
duct into a steering wheel. 


Gas Absorptive and Decolorizing 
Material 


One of the most unexpected 
and unobvious applications for 
a phenol resinoid is its use as 
a gas absorptive and decoloriz- 
ing material, suggested by L. 
Wallerstein in Patent 1,442,372 
dated January 16, 1923. The 
patentee condenses a_ phenol 
such as cresol or resorcinol with 
formaldehyde in the presence of 
sodium hydrate. Charcoal or 
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other carbon may be added to 
the mixture, which after stand- 
ing at room temperature is dried 
to drive off uncombined re- 
agents and then carbonized. The 
product may be cheapened and 
its porosity increased by adding 
infusorial earth to the phenol 
condensation product or to a 
mixture of such product with 
carbon, The carbonizing may be 
carried out under pressure es- 
pecially if cresol is used as the 
phenol. The carbon should be 
selected according to its absorp- 
tive, decolorizing or other desir- 
ed product. The product may 
be molded into pencils or cylin- 
ders prior to drying and heat- 
ing. A possible variation con- 
sists in impregnating wood with 
the phenol condensation product 
and then carbonizing it. 

Temporary Ceramic Binder 

E. Anderson in Patent 1,458,- 
376 dated June 12, 1923 utilizes 
a dry pulverized resin as a tem- 
porary binder for ceramic pro- 
ducts such as filtering plates, 
abrading wheels or storage bat- 
tery separators. A basis ma- 
terial such as aluminous oxide, a 
vitrified bond such as vitreous 
clay and a dry pulverized phenol 
resin are mixed, molded into 
plates under heat and pressure, 
embedded in quartz sand and 
heated until the quartz fuses 
and the phenol resin is driven 
off. The resin serves to carry 
the bonding material into the 
smallest interstices of the mass 
leaving the larger interstices 
vacant so that the plate con- 
tains an intricate system of tor- 
tuous foramina extending 
through the plate from one side 
to the other. 

This application developed by 
Anderson could hardly be ex- 
pected of a phenolic condensa- 
tion product from its known 
properties. Obviously the tem- 
perature employed must be very 
much higher than that used by 
Wallerstein in Patent 1,442,372 
to carbonize the product and 
produce a gas absorptive and 
decolorizing material. 


Self Lubricating Bearing 

W. H. Kempton in Patent 1,- 
430,560 dated October 8, 1922 
makes a self lubricating bear- 
ing in the following manner:— 


Sheet material such as paper, 
duck, or muslin is perforated to 
a certain extent of its length 
after which it is impregnated 
with a phenolic condensation 
product; the perforations are 
filled with a lubricant such as 
graphite with or without a resin- 
oid binder; the sheet material 
is wound into a tube and the as- 
sembly cured in a mold with 
heat and pressure. The perfora- 
tions may be circular or rec- 
tangular openings staggered 
throughout the area of the fab- 
ric or trapezoidal in shape ar- 
ranged diagonally along the 
sheet or some may be rectangu- 
lar openings extending substan- 
tially the width of the fabric 
with others extending partly 
along the length. 


In Patent 1,400,148 dated 
March 14, 1922 V. G. Apple 
makes a self-lubricating bear- 
ing in the following manner :— 

Graphite is mixed with phe- 
nol condensation product in 
liquid or powdered form and ap- 
plied to one side of foraminous 
material preferably wire cloth 
or coarse mesh fabric of cotton 
or linen or window screen cloth. 
Coated fabric is rolled into heli- 
cal cylindrical form with the 
inner convolutions much small- 
er in diameter than the ultimate 
diameter of the bearing. The 
cylinder is positioned in a die 
and a plunger having a pointed 
end is forced into the cylinder 
to enlarge the inner diameter of 
the cylinder to the size requir- 
ed for the finished bearing and 
to force the lubricant into the 
meshes of the material. The 
cylinder is then baked. Some of 
the powdered compound may be 
placed within the center of the 
hollow cylinder and forced into 
the material by the action of 
the pointed plunger. 

Artificial Silk 

Several inventors, notably W. 
A. Beatty and E. Bronnert have 
disclosed and patented methods 
of utilizing artificial plastics in 
the manufacture of artificial 
silk. It is interesting to note 
that both patentees mix the arti- 
ficial plastic with either viscose 
or a cellulose ester. Thus Beatty 
in 1,156,959 dated October 19, 
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1915 makes dioxy-dipheny]-di- 
methyl-methane from _ phenol 
and acetone in the presence of a 
mineral acid catalyst such as 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, 
mixes the product with cellulose 
acetate or nitro-cellulose, dis- 
solves the mixture in acetone 
and makes a filament by squirt- 
ing the mixture through capil- 
lary orifices into a benzene bath. 
Bronnert in Patent 1,374,718 
dated April 12, 1921 dissolves 
the interaction product of phe- 
nol and formaldehyde in caustic 
soda solution, adds viscose there- 
to and spins the product in a bi- 
sulphite bath. The thinness of 
the thread is controlled by vary- 
ing the concentration of the 
bath. Curiously enough Bron- 
nert in Patent 1,422,412 dated 
July 11, 1922 suggests utiliz- 
ing a spinning bath containing 
condensation products of phe- 
nols or naphthols on one side 
and aldehydes and sulphites on 
the other for viscose threads. 


Pyrotechnics and Flame Pro- 
ducing Materials 


H. Plauson in his patent 1,- 
500,844 dated July 8, 1924 goes 
so far as to suggest the use of 
a phenolic resin for pyrotechnics 
and flame producing materials. 
Phenol or one of its monohy- 
droxy or polyhydroxy homo- 
logues is mixed with formalde- 
hyde, paraformaldehyde or hex- 
amethylene-tetramine and dia- 
zotized paranitroaniline added 
thereto. The product is orange 
or red and on cooling changes 
to a solid metallic green or or- 
ange azo resin soluble in oils or 
fats to give intense orange color. 
The preliminary condensation 
may be effected with the aid of 
an alkaline carbonite or alkaline 
sulphide. The phenol may, if 
desired, be sulphonated either 
initially or later. A bluish resin 
may be made by condensing fur- 
fural and phenol in the presence 
of anhydrous potash, neutraliz- 
ing, dehydrating and coupling 
the product with diazotized par- 
anitroaniline. 

Shoe Laces 

Eleazer Kempshall in Patent 
1,073,496 dated September 16, 
1918 and C. P. Berolzheimer in 


(Continued on page 699) 
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Condensation Product of Formalde- 
hyde and Urea. U. S. P. 1,704,347; 
Mar. 5, 1929. Leonard Smidth, as- 
signor to Edward G. Budd Manu- 


facturing Company, of Philadel- 
phia. 
225 grams urea are dissolved in 


640 cubic centimeters of 35% slightly 
acid formaldehyde (approximately 
PH+5.2 The solution is kept at 25 
to 35° C. for approximately thirty 
minutes. Thereupon approximately 
thirty percent of the water present 
is removed by vacuum distillation. 
Then 63 grams of thiourea are added 
and the solution vacuum-distilled till 
as viscous as possible in an oil bath 
at 150° C. The solution is cast and 
permitted to cool. If the right con- 
ditions are obtained, the solution is 
clear on cooling. The clouded prod- 
uct is aged at 95° C. for three days 
and becomes clear. 


Process of Making Resin-Impregnat- 
ed Sheets. U. S. P. 1,703,414; Feb. 
26, 1929. Gordon E. Wightman, 
assignor to Bakelite Corporation. 
The process of preparing a_ sub- 

stantially dry fibrous sheet impreg- 

nated with a reactive and plastic 
resin, which consists in suspending 
in water, a fiber and a reactive resin; 
laying the mixture into a sheet and 
draining excess water therefrom; and 
finally moving the partially dried 
sheet through a zone of reduced pres- 
sure while heating the same sufficient- 

iv to expel the bulk of the residual 

moisture without substantially react- 

ing the resin or lessening its plastic- 
ity. 


Method of Producing Phenolic Con- 
densation Products. U. S. P. 1,710,- 
722; Apr. 30, 1929. Oscar A. Cherry 
and Franz Kurath, assignors’ to 
Economy Fuse and Manufacturing 
Company, of Chicago. 

A phenolic body is treated with for- 
maldehyde or other metsylene con- 
taining substance, the proportion of 
formaldehyde or other methylene 
containing substance being limited 
below the amount required for com- 
plete reaction, said treatment being 
carried on in the presence of furfur- 
amide or a mixture of furfural and 
an ammonia producing substance, as 
for example hexamethylenetetramine 
or aqueous ammonia. 


Phenolic Condensation Products. U. 
S. P. 1,707,941; Apr. 2, 1929. Julius 
A. Nieuwland, assignor to Canadian 
Electro Products Company, Limit- 
ed, of Montreal, Canada. 

3 parts of dry mercuric sulphate is 
treated with 28 parts concentrated 
sulphuric acid. This mixture is then 
added to 200 parts phenol. Dry ace- 
tylene is now passed into the mix- 


ture, maintaining the temperature at 
from 50° to 120° C. but preferably 
90° C. to 110° C. The gas is absorb- 
ed rapidly, the period of reaction be- 
ing only about 30 minutes for labora- 
tory quantities. Approximately 36 
parts of acetylene are absorbed and 
the material in the flash is a resinous 
body which on cooling becomes solid 
or semi-solid. 


Urea Resins. U. S. P. 1,704,348; Mar. 
5, 1929. Leonard Smidth, assignor 
to Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Company, of Philadelphia. 

2250 grams urea are heated to boil- 
ing with 6400 cubic centimeters of 
35% formaldehyde, PH 5.7, under a 
reflux condenser. After boiling for 
five minutes, 630 grams thiourea to- 
gether with one cubic centimeter for- 
mic acid are added and heating con- 
tinued for approximately two hours. 
It is then filtered and the water re- 
moved by vacuum distillation. When 
nearly all water possible has been 
removed, 100 cubic centimeters of 
10% formic acid is added and distil- 
lation continued until as viscous as 
possible and yet capable of being 
poured and cast. The product is im- 
mediately poured into molds where it 
soon gelatinizes. The castings are 
then stripped from the molds and 
placed in an oven. Sufficient heat is 
applied to dry them out as rapidly 
as possible without cracking. 


Electric and Thermal Insulator. U. S. 
P. 1,704,629; Mar. 5, 1929. Andre 
Albert Samuel of Paris, France. 
Sulphur mono-chloride and _ phe 

olic condensation product selected, 
for instance, condensed phenol-for- 
maldehyde, are mixed together. The 
reaction is very active and very ex- 
othermic and the temperature of the 
mass rises to such an extent that the 
latter tends to solidify rapidly before 
the end of the evolution of gas, which 
would result in a spongy material. To 
slow down and regulate the reaction 
the latter is effected in the midst of 
an inert medium with energetic cool- 
ing and the sulphur chloride is intro- 
duced drop by drop. The inert med- 
ium used must preferably have a high 
boiling point: one can use, for in- 
stance, petroleum jelly. In this man- 
ner one obtains a homogeneous mate- 
rial of the consistency of putty, which 
nardens after a few hours of heating 
in the steam oven. Before this heat- 
ing in the steam oven, one can ad- 
vantageously submit the material to 
pressure so as to increase its homo- 
geneity in eliminating all traces of 
internal gas. 


Plastic Composition Materials. U. S. 
P. 1,692,856; Nov. 27, 1928. Clar- 


ence A. Nash, assignor to the Cut- 

ler-Hammer Mfg. Co., of Milwau- 

kee, Wisconsin. 

50 pounds of asbestos is placed in 
a kneading machine or other suitable 
form mixer, together with 16.75 
pounds of cresol in which 3.3 pounds 
of hexamethylenetetramine has been 
dissolved. Such ingredients are mix- 
ed with one another for from twenty 
to thirty minutes, or until a homgene- 
ous mass is effected, whereof the as- 
bestos filler is thoroughly impregnat- 
ed with the cresol of the binder. Sub- 
sequently to such mixing operation 
the compound is placed in a drier and 
subjected to a moderate degree of 
heat for initiating chemical reaction 


between the cresol and hexamethy- 
lenetetramine, the mass undergoing 
reaction being stirred, rotated or 


otherwise agitated to prevent un- 
equal or local heating, and the supply 
of heat being so controlled that the 
temperature of the mass does not 
materially exceed 175° F. The heat- 
ing is continued until the desired in- 
complete stage of the reaction is 
reached, the supply of heat being then 
discontinued whereupon the reaction 
ceases. 


Phenolic Resin Composition. U. S. P. 
1,695,556; Dec. 18, 1928. Victor H. 
Turkington, assignor to Bakelite 


Corporation. 

Dibutyl phthalate is used as a soft- 
ener for phenol resins used as a var- 
nish base. 





Production of Condensation Products 


of Phenols with Aldehydes. U. S. P. 
1,693,461; Nov. 27, 1928. Grigori 
Petroff, of Moscow, Russia. 

100 parts of commercial 97° ear- 


bolic acid. 100 parts of 40° formal- 
ine. 2 parts of the sodium salt of tolu- 
ene-sulphone-chloramide. 

When heated with a reflux con- 
denser, water separates out. Wate. 
is eliminated from the initial product 
of condensation by evaporation. A 
viscous varnish-like mass is obtained. 
Into this mass there is introduced at 
an ordinary temperature one per cent 
by weight of octo-hydro-anthracene- 
sulpho acid dissolved in 4 parts of a 
mixture cf ethyl alcohol with glycer- 
ine (two parts of each.) 

After the introduction of the acid 
catalyst the mass is left to stand, 
hardens and is thereupon fixed by) 
heating. When a basic catalyst i 
introduced a similar procedure is 
adopted. A saturated ethyl alcoho! 
solution (20-25°.) of caustic soda is 
prepared, 20% glycerine added to the 
solution, a part of the alcoho! distil! 
ed off and the solution of caustic soda 
obtained in this manner used as cata 
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om lyst. For industrial purposes the 
known preparation “Aktivin” (sodium 
salt of toluene-sulphone-chloramide) 
may be used as basic catalyst. 
Resinoids from Alkylated Phenols 
and Ketones. French Patent No. - 
636,119; June 17, 1927. Chemische Luce Products Corporation 
Fabrik Auf Actien. 
—| Ketones and alkylated phenols are 
condensed in the presence of a con- 7 
it- densing agent such as , hydrochloric ANNOUNCES THAT 
u- acid at temperatures below 100°. 
in Aminoplastic Containing Proteids and the hame of the Corporation has been 
ble Cellulose. French Patent No. 636,- 
75 219; June 18, 1927. Schmidt. changed to 
ds Urea or its derivatives is condensed 
en with formaldehyde and dehydrated 
ix- in the presence of supports such as 
ty casein, cellulose, or its derivatives, 
e- mixed or not with softening agents, 


is- natural or artificial resins, or poly- 
t- merized vinyl ethers, to obtain a ur orpora on 


b- spongy porous product. 























on ; 
nd Preparation of Cellulose Esters. Brit- 
of ish Patent No. 289.973; Feb. 8, 
on 1927. I. G. Farbenindustrie, A.-G. ° 
a Acetylation of cellulose or of its This change has been made to prevent 
ng conversion products is effected by use 
or of an acid anhydride such as acetic 4 : 
n- anhydride together with a halogenide confusion with the products of other 
ly of sulfurous acid such as_ thionyl . 
> chloride and a heavy metal salt such companies, 
ot as zine chloride or copper chloride 
te suitably in the presence also of a 
n- diluent. The product obtained, such 
is as cellulose acetate, may by addition 
n of water be converted into products 
on soluble in acetone or in ethyl acetate. 
- re 4 
Cellulose Ester Solvents. Canadian 
Patent No. 285,149; Nov. 27, 1928. 

P. Guy H. Buchanan. 
“a Solvents for nitrocellulose consist 
te of the esters of hydroxyisobuytric 

and similar acids. These esters may 

be prepared from acetone cyanohydrin 


and other cyanohydrins by treatment 
ok with hydrochloric acid and the de- 
sired alcohol. 


ts Cellulose Esters in Shoes; use of 
P. Diacetone Alcohol as a_ Solvent. 
ri Stanley P. Lovell, assignor to the 


Celastic Corp., of Wilmington, Del. 
: U. S. P. 1,711,956; May 7, 1929. 

\. 1. The method of treating a shoe 
stiffener containing celluloid, said 
method comprising softening the stif- 
fener by wetting it with a mixture of 
1- diacetone alcohol and ethyl alcohol, 





! and then causing the liquids to evap- 
t orate by exposue to air whereby the 
\ celluloid will take on a strong, im- 
1 pervious, elastic form regardless of 
it moisture in the air. 
a: 
>. Nitrocellulose Composition. U. S. P ‘ te 
a 1,703,415; Feb. 26, 1929. Hamilton 14x30 rolls for plastic mixing 
* Bradshaw, Edgar H. Nollau and 
Richard G. W oodbridge, assignors Following carried in stock: 6 x 16—10 x = 
’ 1 i exeline eemaemien aiaiiinee 14 x 30—16 x 42. Specially designed for mixing 
1 - A coating ce osition consisting . . . > . » ’ Sade 
essentially of precolloided and season- Bakelite, Asphalts, and Shellac Compound materials. 


_ pyro nitrocellulose and a softener The largest and oldest manufacturers are us- 
therefor. . . ‘ 
2. A coating composition consisting ing our machines, 
essentially of precolloided and season- 
5 ed pyro nitrocellulose and a softener WM R THROPP & SONS CO 
e erefor comprising a _  non-drying . . . 
- egetable oil. . r 

6. The process of making a coating Established 1888 Trenton, N. J. 
omposition which comprises dissolv- . 
ng in a nitrocellulose solvent a nitro- 
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cellulose mass obtainable by colloid- 
ing a nitrocellulose of more than 12.4 
nitrogen content, comminuting the 
resulting colloid, seasoning the com- 
minuted mass for from about 2 to 4 
weeks at a temperature of about 60 
C., further seasoning the mass at 
about atmospheric temperature until 
a standard testing solution made 
therefrom shows a viscosity of less 
than 200 seconds when measured by 
the method hereinbefore described. 





Cork as a Plastic 
(Continued from page 679) 


ets. The plunger shown in the 
center of the figure is packing 
the cork, which however is not 
pushed into the tubes 106 since 
there are slides 125 each with 
an orifice 126 having the same 
shape as the bore of the tubes 
and which are so placed as to 
prevent a thru passage from the 
drum 107 into the first heating 
jacket 108 until the slug of pack- 
ed cork and binder reaches the 
point shown at the left of the 
figure at which time the cam 
130 has engaged the slide 125 
and pushed it in so as to have 
alined the hole 126 with the 
proper tube 106. The cam 130 
like the cam 102 is stationary 
and the former carries a small 
lip 131 so that after discharge 
of the so-formed slug of cork 
from the drum 107 to the tube 
106, the slide is withdrawn 
radially outward by engage- 
ment of a downturned lip 133, 
such engagement pulling the 
slide to the position shown at 
the right of the figure, that is, 
in the outermost position wivere 
it serves as a stop for the pock- 
ets of the drum. 

The cold jackets 107 and 109, 
since they rotate together, may 
be permanently secured for the 
circulation of the cooling fluid 
as for example, by the pipe 136. 
Water is fed through the pipe 
137 to an annular trough 138, 
the water circulating through 
the entire jacket and discharg- 
ing through the pipe 136 to the 
jacket 109 from whence the 
warmed water is discharged 
through the pipe 140 to a sta- 
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tionary, annular trough 142 is 
carried by the base, such trough 
having its outlet through the 
pipe 143 in the base. 

The operation is as follows :— 

The comminuted cork par- 
ticles with the binder is fed into 
the hopper 120. The plunger 
118 shown at the right pushes 
a quantity of this cork down in- 
to a pocket of the drum 107, the 
pockets each being of a cross 
section exactly the same as the 
bore of the tube 106 and ob- 
viously axially alined therewith. 
At such time the slide 125 forms 
a bottom for the pocket as the 
hole 126 in the slide is at this 
time to the right of the pocket 
in the drum 107. 

The plunger 118 descends 
continuously, packing the cork 
quite tightly and finally dis- 
charging it upon pushing in of 
the slide 125 by the cam 130 to 
bring the orifice 126 in registry 
with the pocket and tube. The 
last few slugs discharged into 
the tube are still soft since the 
heated jacket 108 surrounding 
the entrance end of the tube has 
not yet had time to act so that 
the slugs unite forming a con- 
tinuous rod as in the previously 
described machine, 


Constant Upward Pressure 
On Spring 


The plungers rise as they 
pass through the 180° hidden in 
the figure so that the plunger 
shown at the right is at the 
highest position, and ready to 
feed a quantity of loose cork in- 
to the preliminary receiving 
drum 107. In order to prevent 
axial expansion of the rod of 
cork I prefer to have a lever 150 
pivoted as at 151 serving exact- 
ly the same purpose as the lever 
55 in the form shown in Figure 
l. The end 153 of the lever 
passes into an orifice 154 and 
adds materially to the friction 
on the formed rod and retards 
or entirely stops as desired its 
progress downward. A spring 
155 constantly urges the upper 
end of the lever outward, such 
end pivotally carrying a roller 
157 which engages the cam 
bracket 158, there being a lever 
150 for each of the tubes, so 
that the time each successive 

















Speed Up Production of Molded Goods 
WITH 
Cambridge Mold Pyrometer 


Only by keeping your mold temperatures constant can 
you assure rapid production of perfectly molded articles. 
Continuous use of the Cambridge Mold Pyrometer en- 
ables the mold room superintendent to keep his molds 
always working at the correct temperature. 


Operation of the Cambridge Mold Pyrometer is extreme- 
ly simple. The Thermocouple element is carried by an 
adjustable insulating arm which reaches the interior of 
even the most intricate molds and instantly shows the 
correct surface temperature on the dial. 


We invite all manufacturers of hot molded 
products to write us for full information. 


CAMBRIDGE 


Pioneer Makers of Precision Instruments 


3512 Grand Central Terminal 
New York 








When writing Cambridge Instrument Co., Inc. 
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Semi-Automatic 


Established 1803 


80 Ton Bakelite Press 


R. D. WOOD & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
























Moulding 


Presses 


For all Plastic 
Materials 


This cut shows one of ten 
presses with adjustable 
ejectors on both top and 
moving platens. 

The high and low pres- 
sure operating valves are 
manipulated by an auto- 
matic electric valve con- 
trol, without cams or 
shafting. 

We manufacture _hy- 
draulic presses for all hot 
and cold moulding proc- 
esses and also complete 
equipment including hy- 
draulic accumulators, 
pumps, valves and piping. 

Write for our pamphiet— 
A new Automatic Centre] for 
Hydraulic Machinery. 


Works: Florence, N- J. 
























Quality Materials 


for the PLASTIC 


INDUSTRY 


PLASTICIZERS Plastofiex . . . the 


Artificial Leather and Celluloid. 


Nitrocellulose plasticized with this new prod- 
uct retains its flexibility even at low tempera- 


tures. 


Plasticizer for 


Fabriccoatings containing this perman- 


ent and powerful plasticizer are of extraordin- 
ary flexibility, and possess remarkable ad- 
hesion, even to rubber. 


Plastols 


Triphenyl Phosphate 


Mollits 


CELLULOSE COMPOUNDS 


Cellulose Acetate, Benzyl Cellulose, Ethyl Cellulose 
and a full line of SOLVENTS 


Your request for samples and quotations is invited 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. , Inc. 


1150 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


When writing these advertisers, please mention Plastics, 
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slug is fed into the tube the 
pressure of the lever is with- 
drawn by engagement of the 
cam 158 and roller 157. During 
all the remainder of the revolu- 
tion, the spring closes the lever 
on the molded cork rod. 

In many cases to obtain a 
greater density in packing and 
a more perfect joint between 
particles in large size bars | 
have found it good practice to 
have lever 55 or 150, as the case 
may be, acting to retard or stop 
the travel of the cork at the 
time the drum is stopped and 
while cork is being pushed in, 
and in such cases the lever 
moves to release position at time 
of each intermittent movement 
of the drum. 


Jackets Oil Heated 


The hot jackets 108 and 110 
are filled with oil or other fluid 
in any way desired, as for ex- 
ample, thru the pipes 160, and 
are heated by a series of gas 
burners or other heating devices 
162. Obviously live steam may 
be used as the heating medium 
in place of the oil. 

The specific form shown in 
this figure is preferred for many 
purposes, lending itself partic- 
ularly convenient to the making 
of caster rollers. In case there 
is to be a core for the cork, 
whether a solid rod or a tube, 
the plungers 118 are made hol- 
low as shown in Figure 4, the 
central hole 170 being of size to 
slip freely over the cores 171 
which are fed downwardly by 
gravity until they meet the cork 
and from then on they are fed 
downwardly by the adherence of 
the cork to them. The cork 
grips the core lightly in the 
drum 107 holding it only by the 
friction of the compression of 
the cork against the core, but 
there is nothing to hold the 
cores back in their downward 
movement, on the contrary both 
gravity and the firm adherence 
between the cork particles and 
the core or cores at the bottom 
of the heating zones insures this 
movement together of the cork 
and cores. The cores are of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes, for ex- 
ample, leads for pencils, bush- 
ings for wheels, spring barrels 
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for shade roliers and so forth 
and are not necessarily circular 
in cross section neither is it 
necessary that the tubes them- 
selves be circular in cross sec- 
tion. When using a core the 
slide 125 is made in two pieces, 
each cam operated so as to per- 
mit passage at all times of the 
core rod while permitting the 
packing of the slug about the 
rod in the preliminary drum. 

Slow evaporation of any mois- 
ture or liquid solvent tends to 
cause shrinking after the cork 
is molded and this naturally 
helps to cause greater gripping 
on metal center. Where it is de- 
sirable to form a central open- 
ing without any metal lining, 
the rods or cores 171 are held 
rigidly as for example by secur- 
ing same to the large sleeves 
117, the plungers 118 with their 
central holes 170 being slotted 
for this purpose in such case. 
The rods or cores may be heat- 
ed and cooled in portions as de- 
sired. 

Sawdust, Leather Usable 

In describing my process I 
have referred to the particles as 
being of comminuted cork but 
other material besides cork can 
be used, such for example as 
saw dust, leather shavings, mix- 
tures of asbestos and cork, etc. 
In making cork bars that are to 
be cut into disks, etc. I enlarge 
the passageway before coming 
to the exit end and by means cf 
the heat in the core, the heat 
from the last heating zone or 
both I expand the cork bar to 
proper size and density.” 

Two closely related patents 
were granted on July 30, 1929, 
to Enrique Vincke, of Barce- 
lona; U. S. P. 1,722,611 and 1,- 
722,648. They relate the prep- 
aration of thin molded cork 
sheets of great flexibility. These 
are produced by cutting thin 
small flakes of cork and compris- 
ing the same while heating to 
about 575° F. At this tempera- 
ture the natural resin in the 
cork partially volatilizes and mi- 
grates to the surface of the cork, 
serving thus as a cement to hold 
the particles together. Pro- 
visions are made to allow of the 
free escape of gases formed. 
The product is preferably cov- 














Joints ~ 


(Patented) 


LOWER COSTS 


of maintaining flexible steam-line piping. Made of high quality steam brass ab- 
solutely rust proof and will last for years. They are particularly adapted for making 
(or water) connections between platens on hydraulic molding presses. 
Their patented design insures a full and unimpeded flow of steam irrespective of 
movement of the plates—a big factor in maintaining even temperatures so essential 
to perfect molding. 


Get the facts; then order from your regular supply house or direct from us. 














may be used on any size or 


type of molding press. There 
| isa style for every service 
| in stanéard pipe sizes from 
™% inch te 3 inches. Install 
| them on your presses and 
forget you have movable 


connections. 
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FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY 


4469 Manchester Avenue. St. Louis, Missouri 
Riley Engineering & Sup. Co. 


et Gaston E. Marbaix, Ltd., 
' Adelaide House London 
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PLASTIC MACHINERY 


We Offer The Trade Guaranteed Rebuilt 
Machinery And Equipment Used In The 
Plastic Molding And Mixing Industry 


We are practically sure to have for immediate delivery at all times 
the machinery and equipment for which you might be in the market. 
We can offer you Mixing Mills or Rolls, Hydraulic Molding Presses, 
Extruders: or Tubing Machines, Pumps and Accumulators, etc. 





NOTE NOTE 


We can erect on foundation at any location 
machinery sold. We actually own and have 
on the floors of our warehouses, as well as at 
the various plants we are now dismantling, all 
of our offerings which are in rebuilt and 
guaranteed working condition. 


L. Albert & Son 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


680 N. Olden Avenue, Adams, Arch & Union Sts., 
Trenton, N. J. Akron, Ohio 


California Representative Great Britain Representative 
Herbert N. Wayne Francis Paisley 
514 Alta Avenue 76 Maryon Road 

Santa Monica, Calif. London S. E. 7, England 


We are prepared to furnish com- 
plete plants from stock and can 
arrange equipment in any units 
with proper Drives, Motor and 
Safety Equipment to comply with 
State Laws. 

















CELLULOSE 
ACETATE 


TRIPHENYL PHOSPHATE 


SODIUM ACETATE 
ACETIC ANHYDRIDE 


CRESYLIC ACID 


CASEIN— pt 














American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


16 E. 34th Street 


New York N. Y. 
Ashland 2265 
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ered under pressure, and forms 
strong, coherent, flexible sheets 
suitable for gaskets, heat in- 
sulation and for floor coverings. 
The patents are controlled by 
the Spanish firm known as 
Manufacturas de Corcho §. A. 


Molded Cork Wringers 


William F. Grupe, of Lynd- 
hurst, N. J., describes a method 
of molding hollow wringer rolls 
from cork particles. As describ- 
ed in his U. S. P. 1,718,647; June 
25, 1929 (assigned to Boucher 
Cork Co., of New York), an an- 
nular mold is partially filled 
with cork powder, which is then 
compressed by a sliding annular 
compression member actuated 
by an hydraulic plunger. 

Successive fresh charges of 
cork are fed into the annular 
mold and compressed therein 
until the latter is full with the 
compressed material. 

The mold is then heated, pre- 
ferably electrically, from its hol- 
low interior, so as to bake the 
compressed cork to a tempera- 
ture of from 185° C. to 275° C. 
This volatilizes the resin in the 
cork and causes it to act as a 
binder for the cork particles, As 
the outer side of the mold is not 
heated, more of the resin will 
congregate there, thus provid- 
ing the cork roller with a more 
water-resistant face. 

The finished rollers, after re- 
moval from the molds, are 
mounted over iron spindles to 
which they are secured. The 
patent claims cover only the 
above described method of form- 
ing the rollers. 


Cashew Nut Plastics 
(Continued from page 681) 


plied to fabrics or mixed with 
fillers and when desired furth- 
er condensed to a desired state 
of hardness, Heretofore phenol, 
ortho and meta cresol, resor- 
cinol, and carvacrol among 
others have been used to pro- 
duce phenolic condensation pro- 
ducts but these have only one 
active group in their molecules 
and the resins made from ther 
are either semi-solid or highly 
viscous and require high temp- 
eratures to render them plastic 
and to cure them. 
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Fatty Acid Esters of Cellulose of 
High Viscosity. U. S. P. 1,708,787; 
Apr. 9, 1929. Henry Dreyfus, of 
London, England. 


Example 1. 

100 parts by weight of cellulose for 
example cotton, are introduced into 
a mixture of 800 parts by weight of 
glacial acetic acid, 15%-20% of sul- 
phurie acid relatively to the weight 
of the cellulose, and about 200 to 250 
parts by weight of acetic anhydride, 
this mixture having been first cooled 
down to 0° C.; the temperature is al- 
lowed to rise gradually, cooling being 
continued until complete solution. The 
reaction is complete in about 2 to 6 
hours. If desired, the temperature 
towards the end of the reaction may 
be allowed to rise to 25° or 30° C. 
or even somewhat more to finish the 
reaction. The cellulose acetate ob- 
tained is of much higher viscosity 
than any hitherto known, as is prov- 
ed by the fact that the acetylation 
solution obtained is, in spite of the 
70° greater dilution, just as viscous 
as the best acetylation solutions pre- 
viously obtainable, for example those 
obtained according to my said patents 
previously referred to. The product 
can be isolated and employed as such 
or be submitted to a secondary or 
further treatment either in the orig- 
inal acetylation solution or after isola- 
tion therefrom. The isolation of the 
product from the acetylation solution 
may be effected by precipitating it in 
water or with water or with diluents 
such as carbon tetrachloride and so 
forth. 


Method of Insulating Conductors. U. 
S. P. 1,689,312; Oct. 30, 1928. Rob- 
ert R. Williams, assignor to West- 
ern Electric Company. 


To provide an insulated conductor 
having the desired characteristics, the 
invention contemplates the use of an 
insulating compound which is first 
vulcanized then rendered plastic and 
extruded in a continuous sheath about 
the conductor by means of heat and 
pressure. 


Complex Cellulose Esters. British 
Patent No. 290,570; May 14, 1927. 
H. T. Clarke and C. J. Malm. 


The process described in British 
Patent No. 289,853 is modified in 
order to produce cellulose esters con- 
taining both nitrate groups and halo- 
gen substituted acyl groups; for ex- 
ample, a nitrocellulose (suitably con- 
taining about 11% nitrogen) is first 
treated with an esterifying agent con- 
taining an acy! group having an ethyl- 
enic linking and the unsaturated es- 
ter thus obtained is then treated with 
a halogenating agent such as bro- 
mine or chlorine. Esterifying baths 
containing an anhydride such as 
monochloroacetic anhydride as de- 
scribed in British Patent No. 287,- 
880 are preferable, and among the 
esterifying agents which may be used 
are crotonic acid, undecylenic acid and 
other acids of the same series and 
substituted acids such as cinnamic 
acid. An example is given of the 
preparation of and subsequent halo- 
genation of cellulose nitrocrotonate 
to obtain a product suitable for mak- 
ing transparent films. British Pat- 
ent No. 290,571 specifies a modifica- 
tion of the process described in Brit- 
ish Patent No. 287,880 for producing 
cellulose esters containing both aryl 
radicals having less than 10 carbon 
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atoms and also aryl radicals with 
more than 10 carbon atoms, in order 
to produce esters containing a higher 
proportion of higher acyl radicals, by 
use of an esterifying bath prepared 
by mixing the fatty acid anhydride 
corresponding with the lower acyl 
radicals with the acid corresponding 
with the higher acyl radicals and 
then removing, at least in part, the 
lower aliphatic acid formed in the 
bath and if necessary adding a non- 
esterifying solvent. 


Aliphatic Dinitro Compounds as Cel- 
lulose Ester Solvents. U. S. P. 1,- 
694,097; Dec. 4, 1928. Marion B. 
Hopkins and Hvym E. Buc, assign- 
ors to Standard Oil Development 
Co. 

100 grams cellulose nitrate are dis- 
solved in a mixture of 150 cubic centi- 
meters of mononitro compounds and 
400 cubic centimeters of ethyl alcohol 
(95%). <A clear solution results, to 
which up to 300 cubic centimeters of 
benzol may be added without precipi- 
tation of the cellulose nitrate. Any 
less proportion of benzol may, of 
course, be employed if desired. 

In the above example, absolute 
ethyl alcohol or other alcohols, for 
example, those above mentioned, may 
be substituted for the 95° ethyl alco- 
hol. The same is true in the formu- 
las hereinafter set forth in which the 
use of 95° alcohol is described. In 
the above example, the mono-nitro 
compounds employed are the steam 
volatile products of nitration, consist- 
ing largely of mono-nitro compounds. 
The mono-nitro compounds employed 
successfully in the above formula 
have been those derived from various 
cuts from gasoline, for example, the 
cut between 150 and 175° C., and like- 
wise those derived from separated 
hydrocarbons, such as octane, nonane, 
etc. 








“Further, by the use of this 
oil molded articles of the solid 
resin or a mixture thereof with 
a suitable filler such as a slate 
dust can be made without the 
use of the excessive tempera- 
tures and pressures which are 
necessary for the production of 
resins from phenol and the like 
because the resins heretofore 
made have such high viscosities 
or are solids which are with dif- 
ficulty rendered plastic. 

“Further, resin-impregnated 
fabrics for insulation or other 
uses can be made much cheaper 
because the fabric can be im- 
mersed in the liquid and partly 
condensed resin and the impreg- 
nated fabric then removed and 
cured to secure the condensa- 
tion of the resin to the desired 
degree. Again, flexible fabrics 
impregnated with resins of this 
nature such as were not hereto- 
fore procurable can be made by 





curing fabric impregnated with 
the liquid resin of my invention 
to the desired degree of hard- 
ness and flexibility of the com- 
bined fabric and resin, 

“The high cost of phenol and 
other manufactured products 
heretofore used for making 
synthetic resins has limited the 
extent to which these resins 
have been used. But on ac- 
count of the great quantities in 
which the cashew oil occurs in 
nature and the comparatively 
very low cost thereof resins can 
now be made and used for a 
great number of uses where 
they will replace less suitable 
or more costly material.” 


Unusual Applications of 
Resinoids 
(Continued from page 691) 
Patents 1,465,754 and 1,499,286 
dated August 21, 1923 and June 
24, 1924 have suggested making 





shoe laces tips from an artificial 
plastic. Kempshall compresses 
and holds the end of the shoe 
laces in shape by means of a 
temporary binder such as per- 
meable gummed cloth or glue 
and then applies a coating of 
Bakelite to form a tip therefor. 
Berolzheimer applies a conden- 
sation product of a phenol or 
casein and forinaldehyde or hex- 
amethylenetetramine in powder- 
ed form to a braid, lace, rope or 
twine by a speciatly constructed 


set of dies which apply the 
requisite heat and pressure 
simultaneously. In the last 


mentioned patent Berolzheimer 
winds the shoe lace material 
regularly upon a rack and the 
lower or female die is then ap- 
plied to the material on the 
rack, one strand of the material 
being fitted into a corresponding 
notch in the die, the notches be- 
ing formed by spaced plates. 











EFFICIENT a» 
DIAMOND TOOLS f 
FOR 
TURNING FIBRE, HARD RUBBER, ETC. 
DURABLE DIAMONDS FOR TRUING 
PRECISION GRINDING WHEELS 


| 
DIAMOND TOOLS S 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


F. F. GILMORE & CO. 


a Office and Factory: 112 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 





























Expert Barrel Tumbling 


CELLULOID 

CASEIN 

BAKELITE 

HORN 

VEGETABLE IVORY 


ring this over to 


the profit column 


This Method Eliminates Buffing Costs 
There is no rubbing or tripoli polishing necessary before or after tumbling. 


A brilliant and lasting finish is applied to each piece. So 
Your finishing costs can be materially reduced by this method of Barrel finishing 


your parts. 







METHODS EQUIPMENT FORMULAE 
Rudolph R. Ficbort 
442 CUTLER BLDG. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 























MOLDING PRESSES 
UPWARD or 
DOWNWARD 


ANY SIZE 
ANY PRESSURE 





Let us help 
you work 
out your 
problems I 











Established 1872 


Dunning & Boschert Press Company, Inc.. 
No. 330 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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The condensation product is ap- 
plied in a semi-final, powdered, 
liquid or semi-liquid form and 
then the upper or male die is 
fitted into position. The appar- 
atus is placed into a press and 
heated. A completed tip of 
double length is formed in each 
section of the die, and it is 
necessary to separate the tip 
material at the middle line of 
the die. 
Preserving Media 

J. Brunner in Patent 1,588,- 
164 dated June 8, 1926 utilizes 
a condensation product from 
phenol and phenol derivatives 
on the one hand and aldehydes 
such as formaldehyde on the 
other hand; from methy! chlor- 
ide and phenol; from sulphur 
and phenol, from aromatic 
amines and sulphur; from urea 
and its derivatives and alde- 
hydes such as formaldehyde; 
from furfural and acetone and 
aldehydes and aromatic amines 
to preserve insects, plants, am- 
phibia, reptiles, fish, crustacea 
and other physiological speci- 
mens. The article to be preserv- 
ed is simply embedded in the 
condensation product which is 
then hardened in any suitable 
manner, 


Stencil Sheet 

A. B. Dick in Patent 1,694,- 
058 dated November 15, 1927 
uses a synthetic resin as a coat- 
ing for a stencil sheet made of 
open mesh Yoshino paper. 
Among the resins mentioned 
are the phenol aldehyde, and 
the amino-aldehyde condensa- 
tion products as well as the 
phthalic anhydride-glycerine 
resins (glyptal). Tempering or 
distending agents such as oils, 
fats and waxes particularly 
castor oil; softening or lubricat- 
ing agents such as Japan wax 
and paraldehyde; a_ plasticizer 
preferably a halogenated hydro- 
carbon such as chlorinated naph- 
thalene with or without an ad- 
ditional modifying agent such 
as nitrocellulose or other cellu- 
lose derivative may be incorpor- 
ated into the plastic, which may 
be applied to the base sheet 
either in a melted condition or 
in acetone solution. 
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Sticky Fly Paper 

Carleton Ellis in Patent 1,- 
663,160 dated March 20, 1928 
suggests using an artificial plas- 
tic as the sticky coating on fly 
paper. The plastic is made by 
reacting on a phenol such as 
earbolic acid, cresol, (ortho, 
meta or para), xylene or naph- 
thol with sulphur monochloride. 
This application is certainly far 
removed from such _ applica- 
tions as have already been dis- 
cussed. But an application even 
further removed is given by 
Harry M. Weber and Carleton 
Ellis in Patents 1,248,961; 1,- 
102,817 and 1,570,584 dated De- 
cember 4, 1917, January 10, 
1922 and January 19, 1926 re- 
spectively. Cumarort resin, an 
artificial plastic derived by the 
polymerization of such bodies 
as cumaron and indene found in 
heavy coal tar naphthas is made 
suitable for use as a chewing 
gum by incorporation of sugar, 
chicle, paraffin wax, glycerine, 
hydrocarbon oil such as Russian 
petroleum oil and the usual flav- 
oring ingredients such as peper- 
mint, wintergreen or spearmint. 
Ethyl stearate may also be add- 
ed as an additional softening 
agent, 


Numerous Other Applications 
To Be Discussed Later 

Other possible applications of 
the artificial plastics suggested 
in the Patent Literature include 
such a wide diversity as sub- 
stitutes and imitations for ivory, 
rubber, amber, meerschaum, 
leather, oil cloth, linoleum, hair, 
mother of pearl and glass; 
stained and frosted glass effects, 
lead pencils, sand paper, shoe 
polish, indelible ink, notary 
seals, artificial limbs, human 
features, false teeth and filling 
compositions for teeth, rust pre- 
ventatives, polishing materials, 
cleansing material, phonograph 
records, phonograph needles, 
labels for sound records and 
game devices such as dice, golf 
clubs, billiard cues and tennis 
rackets. To discuss them all 
would require more space than 
can possibly be given within the 
limits of an article such as this. 
Some of them will be taken up 
in later papers. 








The NEW 
Preforming Machine 











This machine makes 
200 preforms a min- 
ute in any diameter 


up to 134". 


A maximum depth of cell of 
1%,” permits its use on a 
large number of preforms 
for which a single punch 
machine was formerly used. 
Complete details on request. 





No. 5 Rotary Tablet Machine 


Arthur Colton Company 
DETROIT 








Automatically Controlled 
Heating and Chilling Presses 


Did you ever stop to think that 
the study of your valve layout 
would probably improve your 
product or increase your output? 
We build automatic control 
valves to operate any number of 
hydraulic rams, steam connec- 
tions or chilling supply in prop- 
erly predetermined sequence. 
These valves are also arranged 
to function at accurately timed 
intervals, either at continuous 
or intermittent operation. 
Press No. 2363 with Automatic Control. No. 2363 is a heating and chill- 
ing unit so controlled. The rela- 
tive time of heating and chilling can be varied to suit working 
conditions, 


AUTOMATIC PRODUCTION—UNIFORM PRODUCT 
Charles F. Elmes Engineering Works, 1002 Fulton St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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a 
x Standard Technical Handbooks 
oH 
= Ten per cent discount from publisher’s prices on any of the 
= following if ordered with your subscription to Plastics: 
oH 
> Pages Price 
H American Society for Testing Materials, paper 1926 1100 $7.50 
> American Society for Testing Materials, cloth 1926 1100 8.50 
% Attack, F. W.—Chemists’ Year Book . ....1928 1200 6.00 
Brown, B. K.—Crawford, F. M.—A Survey of 
“ Nitrocellulose Lacquers ................... ....1928 375 7.50 
+ Bockmann, Dr. Fr.—Celluloid: Its Raw Material 
» SID “jcc cescicensastomninigens TR 1921 196 3.50 
p+ Hedley, Barry T.—The Natural and Synthetic 
+ a IE 1926 203 5.50 
i Condensed Chemical Dictionary .... 1927 528 7.00 
+ Cross, C. F.—Doree, Charles—Researches in 
pt Cellulose Vol. 4 ................ ies = 263 6.00 
eH Ellis, Carleton T.—Synthetic Resins and Their 
oH Plastics _.................. ee a 514 8.00 
oH 
+ Hemming, Emil—Plastics and Molded Electrical 
yi Insulation __............ eceiadie 1923 213 6.00 
oH 
+ Heuser, Emil—Cellulose Chemistry . 1924 212 2.50 
z Kingzett—Chemical Encyclopedia . 10.00 
3 Scherer, A.—Casein—Its Preparation and 
a Utilization cet Ae Ln 221 3.50 
3 Sutermeister, E.—Casein and its Industrial - . 
b+ Applications sccvadepeiades bites 1927 296 5.00 
pt Tague—Casein 1926 218 3.00 
oH . . . 
# Thorpe—Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, 
» ee ee Se ‘ 1921-7 5222 140.00 
z Handbook of Chemistry and Physics, 
a eee. ee 1928 1300 5.00 
oH 
zi Special leather bound, published @ $7.50 
H Weiser—Colloid Symposium 1928 1300 5.00 
oH 
p Wilson, S. P.—Pyroxylin Enamels and Lacquers 1927 253 3.50 
> Worden, E. C.—Technology of Cellulose Esters, 
*H 5 parts cau Saaidbipadsenceddannisibealla 1921 4182 40.00 
oH 
7 Other books quoted on request. 
oH 
oH 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
x Plastics—114 East 32d St.. NEW YORK 
oH 
oH 
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For Sale 


Available Soon 


Two experienced men in the 





Complete Watson-Skillman 
Hydraulic Molding Plant 
ready for operation 
EQUIPMENT CONSISTING OF 


14—Single-opening presses 15x15” 

1—Four-opening press 30x53” 

1—Four-plunger pump 

1—Hydro-pneumatic accumulator with 
tank and air pump 

Also 30 H. P. Boiler if desired. 


Advance Products Ass'n. 
747 Palisade Ave. 
Union City, N. J. 





synthetic molding field familiar 
with costs, production, sales, ad- 
vertising, and promotion. Either 
or both of particular value to 
large molders or users of same 
—Address Plastics, Box 536. 
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will guaran tee 
approval of? 
your Product 








Standard Mitror@ 


151 - 157_ HARRISON STREET 
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Julian F. Smith, Ph.D. 
Irene F. Smith, M.S. 


SMITH AND SMITH 
Reference Service 


Translating, Abstracting, 
Searching 
Information service, by subscrip- 
tion, in any one or more of 3 
classes relating directly to plas- 
tics and 33 other classes in all 
branches of chemical technology, 
issued in form adaptable for either 

loose leaf or card file. 


455 Chestnut Blvd., 
CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 























Superintendent Wanted 
Experienced man capable of 
fully handling production in old 
established shellac composition 
plant beginning Jan. 1. Mention 
all particulars as to qualifications, 
etc. 
—Reply 


to Plastics, Box 537 








Mold and Die Making 
Designing & Modeling 
For All Types of 
Plastics 





Expert Consultation and 
Advice on All Manufactur- 
ing Processes for Pyroxylin 
Plastic Wares. 





Paul Biihrle 
Room 65 
778 Trinity Ave. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
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A Round Robin Discussion on 
the Molders’ Generic Name 


Six Industrial Leaders Offer Varied Comment 


on the Association’s Choice of 


Bakelite Corporation 
247 Park Ave., New York 
To The Editor of “Plastics’”— 


I am informed that a special 
committee has been invited to 
submit to the National Electri- 
cal Manufacturers’ Association a 
suitable word, not a trademark, 
which can be adopted as a gen- 
eral name for all synthetic res- 
ins. I am told further that at 
a recent meeting the word “Syn- 
thoid” has been proposed to that 
effect. 

As a man who has spent 
many years of his life in this 
field, I think it my duty to state 
that I believe the selection of 
the word “Synthoid” rather in- 
appropriate: 

1. “Synthoid” has no meaning. 
It barely suggests that the ma- 
terial is made by synthesis. The 
termination “—oid”, a suffix of 
Greek origin, has been used re- 
peatedly in chemistry and other 
sciences, meaning “like”, ‘“‘re- 
sembling to’’, as for instance in 
metalloids, asteroids, anthrop- 
oids. On this account the suffix 
-oid looks rather incongruous in 
conjunction with “synth-” and 
would suggest a material which 
resembles a synthesis. The com- 
bination is obviously absurd. We 
might more suitably leave this 
word to bootleggers to designate 
their products. 

2. It is ._preferable to use a 
word of which the pronunciation 








Receipt of the letter from Dr. 
Baekeland, published as part of this 
article, suggested the thought that 
other leading figures in the plastic 
industries might also contribute their 
reactions to the present choice of 
name. PLASTICS AND MOLDED 
PRODUCTS is pleased to present 
these letters to its readers. 


PLASTICS AND MOLDED PROD- 
UCTS maintains that the Molder’s 
Association is amply justified in 
seeking an all-inclusive name _ or 
slogan for encouraging the wider use 
of their output, namely—Molded Ar- 
ticles. The manufacturers of mold- 
able materials would certainly wel- 
come such a movement. Let the 
shining example they look to be “Save 
the Surface and You Save All” rather 
than “Kodak.” 

The Editor. 





in various languages differs as 
little as possible, which is not 
the case with “synthoid’” not 
even in “American”. “Synthoid”, 
can be pronounced as “Saint- 
oid”, “Sintoid”, “Sintod”, “Sane- 
toid’”, “Sentoid”, etc. In the 
East Side dialect where “toity- 
toid” means thirty-third, they 
may even come to write it 
“Saint-third”’. 

The Rayon manufacturers in 
selecting a name for artificial 
silk committed a similar mistake 
when adopting a French word 
of difficult spelling and pronun- 
ciation, and by absolutely per- 
verting its accepted meanings. | 
quote from the dictionary to 
show that “rayon” has many 





“Synthoid.”’ 


meanings, but none which has 
any relation whatsoever to arti- 
ficial silk, 

On the other hand, there ex- 
ists already a suitable word, the 
use of which is available to the 
trade, which has been used in 
chemical literature and even in 


newspapers and magazines, 
namely, the word “Resinoid”’, 
which has a phonetic spelling 


and and is easy to remember. 
“Resin-” indicates its relation 
to resinous material while the 
termination “-oid” indicates that 
it “looks like” resin without be- 
ing a natural resin. Just as the 
metalloids, Antimony or Arsen- 
ic, look like metals and have 
some of the properties of metals 
without being metals. 

Celluloid was an_ excellent 
word, because this material was 
made from cellulose, and was a 
variety of cellulose without be- 
ing cellulose, 

As to “Resinoid”, it permits, 
in combination with other words, 
a close definition of what variety 
of resinoid one refers to. This 
is very important, as there exist 
today phenol-resinoids, 
resinoids, acrolein-resinoids, 
phenol-formaldehyde - resinoids, 
and phenol-furfural-resinoids, 
not to overlook urea-resinoids, 
sulfourea-resinoids, or amino- 
resinoids, etc. 


cresol- 


Very truly yours, 
L. H. Baekeland., 
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Synthetic Plastics Co., Inc. 
535 5th Ave., New York 
To The Editor :— 


I know from past experience 
in advertising work that every 
trademark is an acquired taste, 
until it is actually adopted and 
put into use, whereupon nobody 
examines the sound and the im- 
plication of the word any more, 
and uses the word without 
thinking about it, and every- 
body is satisfied from that point 
on, 

The thing to do is to decide 
on something, close the discus- 
sion, and after that there is un- 
likely to be further trouble. 

I suppose I could pick on the 
word “Synthoid” and any other 
word that could possibly be con- 
cocted, but it is a good mouthful 
and I see no reason why the 
trade should not adopt it. 

Very truly yours, 
Richard §S. Childs, 
President. 


Editor’s Note:—The following was 
received over the signature of Mr. B. 
F. Conner, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co., and contains broad com- 
ment on several problems confronting 
the molding industry as well as the 
one under discussion at the moment. 


“SYNTHOID” 


(with apologies to the Tongue Tied) 


“The Tent Builders of Old; Today’s 
Weavers of the Wet Blanket.” 


“Shall We Generalize or Specialize” 


HY do so many of our 

friends in the Plastics Art 
toil so arduously to build up an 
Association that they are so 
thoroughly convinced is essen- 
tial for the welfare and progress 
of the Moulding Industry, only 
to arrive at the conclusion that 
retrogressive policies are more 
constructive than progressive 
activities ? 

Why the Reverse gear?—to 
go forward. Now is the time to 
slip into “Mutual” (as says Chic 
Sale.) Let us spend some ser- 
ious moments in straight ahead 
deliberation. (Better still, let’s 
all hie to Hoboken with Sandy 
and have it out as in the good, 
old days). 





“Synthoid!”” Have we not in 
“Synthoid” a child of superficial 
thought and effort; a future in- 
corrigible; bound far beyond our 
control. Will not “Synthoid’’ 
cause more doubt, more fear and 
suspicion within the minds of 
the Buyers than already exists? 
Is this a constructive answer to 
specifications that are growing 
more important and more es- 
sential with today’s expansion 
in the applications of the Mould- 
ing Art? 

Are not the large material 
manufacturers continually add- 
ing grades and more grades to 
their lists, and now developing 
others in order that we may all 
meet new conditions and new 
developments with specific ma- 
terials in accordance with speci- 
fications of the new demands? 

Have we not in this attempt 
to generalize offended this great 
age of specifics? Do we not find 
in this very committee’s con- 
sensus of opinion, our answer to 
the basics of our industry’s wor- 
ries—obsolescent thought, plan 
and action; superficial effort and 
no analytical reasoning? 

Is it not too many plants, 
builded upon this very founda- 
tion, endeavoring to serve buy- 
ers with something that they do 
not thoroughly understand; 
something for which they are 
not properly organized, equipped 
or financed to make? 

Analyze, if you will, some 
financial statements and organ- 
izations; view their equipment, 
examine the molds they cause 
to have built, observe the sales 
approach and listen to the ans- 
wers given to the Buyer’s ques- 
tions by their representatives. 
Then read the advertising of 
these concerns. Daily are these 
indisputable evidences of the 
superficial, insincere and mis- 
leading, functioning as_ silent 
salesmen in behalf of the recog- 
nized. 

“Synthoid!” The generic term 
as intended—like a tent over a 
side show—housing, covering, 
if you will, a conglomeration, for 
such is what you would have. 
Non-comparables in one classi- 
fication—one more sceptic pro- 
ducer; further cause for addi- 





PLASTICS 


tional caution and added 
picion on the part of your Buy- 
ers, 

No! This industry is not so 
constituted that a generic term 
with such scope as is now in- 
tended will properly and there- 
fore constructively apply. Any 
general designation would func- 
tion as unionism; quality moth- 
ering inferiority; known, the 
unknown; and capable, the inef- 
ficient. 


Sus- 


We all acknowledge the speci- 
fic “Bakelite” as the Trail Blaz- 
er of the industry—an outstand- 
ing success and _ universally 
known. It has cost millions to 
make it so. The position of the 
industry today is deeply indebt- 
ed to it. There is more value to 
this specific name “Bakelite” 
than to the physical holdings of 
the corporation, 

““Durez’’—separate this speci- 
fic name from the General Plas- 
tics Co..—then ask your bank- 
ers where the value lies—in the 
name Durez, or in the plant 
nanufacturing it? 

“Coltrock”—a list of its cus- 
tomers reads as just another 
volume of “Who’s Who in Indus- 
try,” and so it goes. “Specifics” 
valued for what they are; how 
thoroughly well they are known 
and desired. Good-will, the 
mighty intangible; the funda- 
mental reason for the great ad- 
vertising industry existent to- 
day. 

Submerge' these _ specifics, 
“these bywords of our indus- 
try’, and you help open the door 
for the substitute, the “just as 
good’’—those that would traffic 
on the good-will of others. Sure- 
ly, we should encourage all the 
new materials, new formulas, 
new methods, etc., but they 
should carry specific designation 
and stand or fall upon their in- 
dividual merit. 

Why spread the wet blanket 
over the few outstanding speci- 
fics of our industry? Why not 
now shift from “Mutual” to 
High? High, in this industry, 
is a definite place open to those 
who would acquire the full mea- 
sure of proper knowledge of to- 
day’s progressive practice, and 
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build fo: that which the future 
holds in abundance. 


This 
words 
It needs 


industry needs fewer 
less talk and more work. 

not one organization, 
but many reorganizations. It 
needs not general advice, but 
specific knowledge. It needs not 
a shrine to which the many may 
visit in the hopes of casting 
aside their crutch. It needs spe- 
cific treatment as may be re- 
quired by the individual person 
or organization, 

Inventory time is at hand, It 
is to be regretted that compul- 
sion only applies to our physical 
plant assets. This year, if ever, 
we owe it to ourselves to take 
an unbiased inventory of our 
policies, our plans and our per- 
sonnel, and then be generous 
with the debits. Then, and only 
then, can you expect to play the 
successful part and reap the de- 
sired reward. 





A few specific rules religious- 
ly followed will do more for this 
industry and for ourselves than 
all that may be hoped for other- 
wise: 

1. We shall “know” our work 
thoroughly. 

2. We shall only be represent- 
ed by those that equally well 
“know.” 

3. We shall represent and pre- 
sent only that which we so thor- 
oughly know. 

4. We shall always originate. 

5. We shall never imitate. 

6. We shall treat our competi- 
tors as such, and not as our 
selves, for we shall know. 

7. We shall treat our custom- 
ers not as our salesmen, for we 
shall know, 

8. We shall not promise Hea- 
ven, for we shall reap Hell. 

9. While we mould parts we 
shall mould reputation. 

10. We shall so operate that 
we will not fear to turn our other 
cheek or even our back while 
stooping over. 

Should our esteemed commit- 
tee have had in mind an Ark 
and not a Tent, or Wet Blanket, 


(Continued on page 714) 


A NEW USE FOR PYROXYLIN 
SHEETING IN THE FINE ARTS 


HE industrial user of py- 

roxylin plastic materials 
may feel slightly gratified to 
learn that the substance he 
uses in daily production does 
find application in a more artis- 
tic direction. Pyroxylin sheet- 
ing was used in the execution of 
the illustrations reproduced on 
this page. 

Mr. Boris Artzybasheff, 
known as an illustrator of mark- 
ed individuality and having a 
balanced sense of design, coupl- 
ed his artistically creative abil- 
ity with a recognition of the 
need of constant search for, and 
experimentation with, new 
media with which to accomplish 
effects novel and modern. In 
this instance, he was striving 
for a radical refinement of wood 
cut effects for book illustration 
and the examples shown here 
indicate the sharp and intricate 
detail he succeeded in attaining. 

The two illustrations are tak- 
en from “Three and the Moon”, 
a children’s book by Jaques 
Dorey, published by Alfred A. 
Knopf. During the week of 
November Children’s 


18th, 





Book Week, many of Mr. Artzy- 
basheff’s original engravings— 
a term for this type of work on 
pyroxylin sheeting has not been 
proposed as yet—and including 
the two shown here, were ex- 
hibited at Lord and Taylor’s 
and in the Children’s Room of 
the New York Public Library. 
These originals, which drew 


much attention while on exhibi- 


tion, vary in size f:om about 
four inches square up to larger 
sizes about ten by eighteen 
inches. All these, although 





meant for reproduction, were 
executed full size or larger, be- 
cause Mr. Artzybasheff has sold 
many of his originals after they 
have been exhibited, 

A word on wood-cut proced- 
ure in book illustration may cast 
some light on Mr. Artzybasheff’s 
quest for another medium, The 
artist must engrave his design 
on a block of wood in reverse. 
The fineness of his work is de- 
fined by the grain and texture 
of the wood surface, never per- 
fectly uniform. In a sheet of 
pyroxylin material, he encount- 
ers a surface continuous and 
homogeneous in every direction, 
For purposes of actual print- 
ing, a proof must be struck off 
the wood cut. From this proof 
a zinc or copper plate is made 
with which the book is actually 
printed. The zinc or copper 
plate is made directly from the 
pyroxylin engraving, however, 
and the intermediate step is 
eliminated. 

Although this method of il- 
lustration may not produce any 
ponderable industrial reverbera- 
tions, it is noteworthy as still 
another case in which a natural 
substance is substituted by a 
synthetic plastic material. 





9 
~~ 
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MOLDED PRODUCTS 


The New Urea-Formaldehyde 
Molding Powders 


A general study of the various types of materials 


produced 


molding composition with 

many of the properties of 
the well-established phenol res- 
ins, and with the added advant- 
ages of Pure Whites, light and 
bright colors, has long been the 
dream of the Molding industry. 
To this, add the fact that the 
finished article may be made up 
in a solid or translucent finish, 
and the matter becomes of im- 
mediate interest to every user 
and potential user of molded 
products. A short outline of 
the Urea-Formaldehyde Resins, 
with their advantages and dis- 
advantages will, therefore, not 
be amiss, 


History 


As far back as 1899 scientists 
knew that a mixture of Urea 
and Formaldehyde produced 
something that was new, but it 
was not until 1918 that the first 
steps in producing the forerun- 
ner of the molding powder, was 
actually produced and patented. 








A Jade Green and White mottled molded toilet seat, made possible 

with the development of urea-formaldehyde molding powders, is in 

harmony with the new pastel shades in which bathroom fixtures 
are being executed. 





Courtesy Aldur Corp. 


and some of their 
By C. E. Slaughter 


The announcement of this new 
glass-like material caused enor- 
mous interest, and ina_ short 
time a number of chemists in va- 
rious countries were independ- 
ently working toward the same 
goal. Austria was the first coun- 
try to place this new molding 
powder on the market on a com- 
mercial scale, but some three 
years ago a well-known British 
firm announced a somewhat sim- 
ilar product, At the beginning of 
this year, a company in Brook- 
lyn, New York, announced a 
third powder, and they were fol- 
lowed by the announcement by 
a well known chemical concern 
in New York, that they were 
producing the British material 
under license. 

Today, near the close of 1929, 
there are three different con- 
cerns, one of American incep- 
tion and the other two being re- 
lated to the foreign sources 
mentioned, interested in this 
field, and each one makes cer- 











applications 


tain claims for its particular 
product. 
Raw Materials 

The raw materials used in 
the composition of these mold- 
ing powders are supplied by Na- 
ture in unlimited quantities. 
Urea is made from atmospheric 
Nitrogen, and its widest use is 
for fertilizing nitrogen-poor soil 
on the farm. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that the 
latest tariff reforms, calling for 
farm relief, places Urea on the 
free list of imports. 

Formaldehyde is already well 
known as a preservative, and as 
an essential base for the phenol 
resins. A number of concerns 
in this country are manufactur- 
ing this product from wood-alco- 
hol as well as synthetically from 
hydrogen and carbon mono and 
di-oxide. Thio-Urea, which is 
used by certain manufacturers, 
is made from a waste product of 
the gas industry, and is also 
available in any amount. 

Molding 

Urea-Formaldehyde powders 
are molded in practically all re- 
spects, in the same way as the 
Phenols. The essential differ- 
ences are (1) a lower tempera- 
ture, (2) the necessity of “gass- 
ing’ the die. Instead of the 
usual 150 to 180 lbs. of steam, 
100 or lower, according to manu- 
facturers specification, must be 
used. Higher temperature will 
burn the material, and render 
it brittle. If “gassing” or 
“breathing” the die is not car- 
ried out, blisters or cloudy ef- 
fects, which are actually produc- 
ed by minute blisters will cer- 
tainly result. 

The chief difficulty that is 
met with in the average mold- 
ing plant today is the ever-pres- 
ent bugbear Dust. With the 
opaque Phenols, especially in the 
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black and darker shades, a few 
spots of dark colored material 
are well hidden, but in the past- 
el shades, and especially where 
translucent effects are being 
worked, two or three minute 
specks of dust will mar the 
whole piece. This difficulty, how- 
ever, will ve overcome just as 
soon as the demand for urea-for- 
maldehyde molded articles is 
sufficient to justify special de- 
partments, in the larger plants. 

As those who have tested the 
present materials know, all the 
urea-formaldehyde powders are 
supplied in fine powder form, 
from 40 to 100 mesh, In this 
fine state it is not possible to 
produce the popular mottles ob- 
tainable with the coarser phenol 
powders, but instead, delicate 
flow and cloudings may be ob- 
tained, either by the use of pre- 
forms or by using layers of dif- 
ferent shades of color in the die. 


Powders Capable of Artistic 
Effects 

Color effects are the “raison 
d’etre’” of Urea-Formaldehyde 
powders. It is a simple matter 
to produce, say a solid primrose 
or light orchid molding, but a 
certain amount of skill is neces- 
sary to produce artistic results 
with these or any other two or 
three color combinations. A 
common mistake made by some 
molders is to mix up two or 
three colors before putting them 
in the die, and then hoping to 
obtain mottles or streaky ef- 
fects. This procedure, however, 
is no better than mixing two 
different colored pajnts, and 
hoping to produce a spotty ef- 
fect. In both cases, the result 
is a mess, 

Preforming of urea-formal- 
dehyde powders can be carried 
out in any standard pilling ma- 
chine at the same speeds and 
pressures as used on the phenols. 
However, it is necessary to in- 
crease the depth of the cavity 
to allow approximately 33°: 
more volume of powder to be 
compressed. 

Molding pressures are about 
the same as for the phenols. Ap- 
proximately 2000 lbs. per square 
inch is sufficient for simple 
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Interlocking molded 
tiles are colorful and 
strong and find many 
decorative uses. 


Courtesy 
Aldur Corp. 














moldings, although as high as 
4000 lbs. may be necessary with 
some grades, on special dies, 

These, then, are the three 
main constituents, but fillers, 
coloring matters, and _ small 
quantities of essential chemicals 
are used, the compositions of 
which are known only to the 
firms in the manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

Properties 

The pure Urea-Formaldehyde 
condensation product, which is 
the base of all the moulding 
powders, is, in its first state, a 
liquid. This liquid may be cast 
into sheets resembling glass, 
and in this glass-like state, it is 
being imported from abroad, 
and used in the production of 
novelties. This clear glass-like 
material has the unusual prop- 
erty of transmitting Ultra- 
Violet light up to a maximum of 
90°, with the added advantage 
that there is no reduction in the 
efficiency due to ageing. 

In the manufacture of Mold- 
ing powder, this resin, with 
necessary changes in the chemi- 
cal composition, is mixed with 
filler, colored as necessary, and 
ground to powder, ready for the 
molder. Since the resin is color- 
less, and the filler is practically 
pure white, the natural color of 
the finished powder is white al- 
so. It is for this reason, more- 
over, that it is possible to pro- 
duce practically any color or 
shade from white to black. 

In addition to the fact that 
the natural state is white, it has 


the added advantage of being 
translucent, with the correct 
fillers. However, there is so 
large a demand for pastel shades 
in the opaque materials that as 
much opaque as_ translucent 
material is now being produced. 
It is interesting to hear that 
some of these pastel shades of 
color are now being molded with 
complete success, with the dark- 
er Phenols. The pure “Snow 
White” is particularly valuable 
for the phenol molders for pro- 
ducing unusual effects. 

The chemical changes that 
take place during the molding 
operation are most complex, 
sufficient to say that under the 
action of heat and pressure, the 
powder is welded together, a 
chemical change takes place. 
The resulting mass has good 
strength (approximately 25% 
more than the phenol article of 
equal section) and good resist- 
ance to water. 

Urea and Thio-Urea Resins 

Differ in Properties 


There are two distinct types 
of Urea moulding powders on 
the market. The one grade is 
made from pure Urea, while the 
other has part of the Urea re- 
placed by Thiourea. Both types 
have their advantages and dis- 
advantages. The straight Urea 
powders may be used in ordin- 
ary tool steel molds that are in 
use with the phenol powders, 
and a higher curing tempera- 
ture may be used, in the neigh- 


(Continued on page 719) 
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Casein and Vegetable Ivory 
ButtonIndustries Still Compete 


Despite Great Disparity in Raw Material Costs, 
Casein continues to displace natural substance. 


N my position, which has 

brought me in close touch 
with the casein and ivory but- 
ton industries for the past ten 
vears, I have witnessed, with in- 
creasing satisfaction, the con- 
tinuous rivalry for pre-eminence 
between these two competing 
materials as to which will sur- 
vive in supplying the market 
Within the past few years, I 
have seen a steady gain in the 
proportion of casein buttons 
that have been manufactured. 

Many Turn to Casein 
In time, as the consumers and 


manufacturers of buttons are 
reached by a continued educa- 


tional campaign stressing the 
merits of casein buttons, more 
and more button manufactur- 


ers will realize that the inevit- 
able trend is the replacement of 
the ivory button by the casein 
button, 

Such 
New Jersey 


. 


manufacturers as the 
Button Works, 63 


By P. Ch. Christensen 


President, Aladdinite Co. 


Dickerson St., Newark, N. J., 
Applebee-Neumann Button Co., 
Inc., 663 Broadway, New York; 
North American Button Co., 
Howard and Palmer Sts., Phila- 
delphia, and others have sensed 
the superior possibilities of the 
casein button and have confirm- 
ed such conclusions by being 
among the first to enter the field 
of producing them. They have 
taken advantage of this pioneer- 
ing attitude and prepared a 
foundation upon which they will 
continue to build up a command- 
ing position as increasing de- 
mand persists in causing the re- 
placing of the ivory button by 
the casein button. 


Ivory Wastes Considerable 


By way of comparison of the 
relative waste of raw material 
in the manufacture of the vege- 
table ivory button as against 
that in the production of case- 
in buttons, the reader is refer- 


/ £6. 





This illustration shows most clearly and graphically the disadvantage ivor; 
The irregular shape of the nuts makes it evident that 


button production. 


faces in 
much 


material is wasted. 


red to the accompanying illus- 
tration. This shows one pound 
of the nuts with the resulting 
61 buttons obtained, together 
with one pound of casein rods 
with the resulting 576 finished 
buttons obtained. Although the 
cost per pound of raw casein 
rod material is preponderantly 
more than of raw ivory nuts, 


there is practically no waste 
from the casein rods in the 
course of manufacture. The ir- 


regular shapes of the ivory nuts 
indicates even to the layman 
that uniform continuous pro- 
duction is virtually impossible. 
Also, the use of automatic ma- 
chines, on the development of 
which many years were spent in 
Germany where casein buttons 
have practically replaced ivory 
buttons, has resulted in low lab- 
or costs and vastly increased 
production. There is no compari- 
son in the relative labor aspects 
in the finished button costs. 


Casein Buttons Stand Tests 

Extensive tests have proved 
that the casein button not only 
passes all of the required button 
tests, but does so to an extent 
far superior to the rating of the 
ivory button. 

Germany, for thirty years, 
and England, for half that per- 
iod, have manufactured casein 
buttons, and the place of the 
casein button in those countries 
has been established for years. 
The impetus given to the casein 
button in Germany had its ef- 
fect on England, so that 
time was required to prove its 
superiority in that country. 
Likewise, the impetus given the 
industry in England and Ger- 
many has, in ten years of manu- 


less 
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STRENGTH, BEAUTY AND RESISTANCE 





| Bakelite aitidiiinn. 1 
numerous in the field of 
dental surgery, now in- 
clude the Lacy Sterilizer. 
The lustrous black of the 
molded phenol resinoid 
is enhanced by contrast 
with the chromium plat- 


ed hinges. 


Table taps of Bakelite 
Molded furnish outlets 
for electrical appliances, 
percolator, teaster, lamp. 
etc., without the nuis- 
ance of numerous wires 
from base or wall plugs. 
—an electrical utility 


which adds to the beauty 
| ° any room. | 








A “before and after” 
picture which illustrates 
how the “Auto Kleen” 
brush, of the Specialty 
Distributing Company of 
Chicago, has been im- 
proved in both beauty 
and durability by the ad- 
dition of an unbreakable, 
molded Bakelite ferrule. 

















IN THESE MOLDED PRODUCTS ARE CHAR- 
. ACTERISTIC OF THE SYNTHETIC PLASTICS USED 








The barber finds this 


portable electric clipper 
put out by the Oster 
Mfz. Co., of Racine, Wis- 
consin, desirable for 
many reasons. The in- 
sulation properties of 
the Bakelite molded 
housing of mottled green 
render the clipper shock- 
proof, while its lightness, 
perfect balance, lack of 
vibration, and resistance 
to oils, moisture and 


heat are other advan- 


tages. 





Photes Courtesy Bakelite Corp. 
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Molding the Clock Case 


Synthetic Plastic Molded Cases have proved a 
boon to the wider merchandising of clocks, both 
of the electrically operated and spring wound types 


Advertising Manager, General Plastics, Inc. 


I’ Captain Cuttle were alive 
today, his loyalty to his fre- 
quently regulated chonometer 
would doubtless be shaken by 
the wonders of today’s time 
pieces, which avoid the necessity 
of frequent winding and need of 
having their hands turned ahead 
or astern as was the captain’s 
custom, 

With the rapidly increas- 
ing number of electric battery 
and central station controlled 
clocks, it will soon be hard to 
find anything but electric clocks 
in the market place. In analyz- 
ing the electric clock develop- 
ment, it is hard to determine 
whether the resinoid materials 
brought about the electric clock 
or the electric clock opened a 
new field for these materials. It 





The base, standard, and several concealed 
parts in the Poole clock, are molded. 


is certain however that the phe- 
nolic compounds have proved 
the most desirable of clock case 
materials, 


By H. S. Spencer 


Probably the largest distribu- 
tion or public acquaintance of 
phenolic materials in clock cases 
was the successful marketing of 
the Artlarms by the New Haven 
Clock Co., which because of 
their popular prices and actual 
art features, together with the 
completeness of their line com- 
prising a wide range of Durez 
colors and choice of models 
held a price range of two to 
twenty-five dollars. They over- 
came competition and met a 
rapid and broad public acquaint- 
ance. Though not electrically 
controlled the New Haven Art- 
larms did much to educate deal- 
ers and the public to molded 
clock cases as did the popular 
model of the Western Clock 
Company placed on the market 
several years ago. 


Widely Sold Electric Clocks 
Fitted with Molded Cases 


Following and gaining accept- 
ance almost at the same time, 
came the Warren Telechron and 
Western Clock with Durez and 
Bakelite cases respectively, and 
the additional advantages of ap- 
pearance and accurate time 
through electric control. San- 
gamo_ Electric Company of 
Springfield, [Illinois likewise 
brought out a very attractive 
electrically controlled model. In 
the electric battery control field, 
the Poole Clock Company, later 
the Poole Division of Morse 
Products, Incorporated of Ith- 
aca, New York, developed a large 
gothic molded case, carrying the 
mechanism of their notably ac- 
curate time piece. 

Molded clock cases have prov- 
ed their permanency in a num- 
ber of practical ways. 


One manufacturer found his 
molded case sufficiently strong 
that the weight of a “good, 
husky man” did not break it, 
even though the back was not 
put in place, and while it is not 





Another model of the Poole battery-con- 
trolled clock having also a molded case. 


customary for purchasers to 
stand on clocks to hang pictures, 
this added strength is a feature 
in shipping as is the lightness 
of the material from which the 
case is formed. 


Molding Generally Reduces 
Cost of Cases 


Molded cases may not always 
reduce costs. Though one out- 
standing instance is sufficiently 
convincing to show that they 
can do this. A handsome clock 
in a cabinet case was retailed 
at $50. Slightly redesigned, the 
number of models reduced, the 
number of colors increased, the 
Durez case can be sold with the 
same profit or approximately it, 
to everyone involved, and per- 
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mits a new clock to be placed on 
the retail shelf at twenty-five to 
thirty dollars. Needless to say, 
sales were increased and the 
change was very impressive to 





the retailer. The manufacturer 
feels he is not only selling more 
clocks but has gained a tremend- 
ous value of good will for the 
molded clock looks as good, if not 


Seme examples of the 
New Haven Artlarm 
line of clocks having 
molded cases. 
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more attractive than the old 
model. It is of the same size, 
has an equally massive appear- 
ance with the same works but 
the price is half, 


Clock Assembly Parts Are 
Also Molded 


In addition to the clock itself, 
there are a number of the actual 
physical parts of the clock’s 
mechanism which involve mold- 
ed material such as motor con- 
trol blocks contact plugs and 
contact plug shells, mechanism 
supports, etc., which, if not 
quite so apparent on the surface, 
also add to the salability of 
clocks because of the recogniz- 
ed durability of such molded 
pieces. 








FIRST RETAIL MOLDED WARE 
SHOP OPENS IN LONDON 





BEETLE PRODUCTS 


The first retail shop in the 
United Kingdom exclusively de- 
voted to the sale of synthetic 
resin molded products has just 
been opened in Regent Street, 
London, the greatest trade thor- 
oughfare of the metropolis. The 
establishment is known as “The 
Beat] Shop,” Beat] being the 
well-known trade name applied 
to moldings made from the 
molding powders of Beat! Prod- 
ucts, Ltd. The object of the 
shop is, of course, to sell Beatl 
moldings to the vast consuming 
public of London. The estab- 
lishment made its debut to the 
accompaniment of a big adver- 
tising campaign in the London 
press. The first ads simply in- 
formed the public in large type 
that “The Beatl Shop is Open,” 
the word “Beatl” being calculat- 
ed to arouse the curiosity of the 
public. This psychology proved 
correct, for those who did not 
know what “Beatl” was turned 
up in vast numbers to repair 
their ignorance. 

At the shop they found a dis- 
play in beautiful colors and ef- 
fects of the various brands of 
non-fragile tableware (the re- 
porters described it as “un- 
breakable china”), cigarette 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY 


boxes, domestic fittings, orna- 
mental and utility articles, table 
and pendant lamps, cosmetic 
containers, dressing table re- 
quisites, etc., now produced by 
various concerns molding Beetle 
powders. This collective dis- 
play graphically illustrates the 
progress being made in this 
branch of the plastics industry 
and reflects the value of the 
Beetle service to molders of 
these powders. It is the inten- 
tien of the parent company 
(British Cyanides Co., Lid.) 
controlling Beetle Products, 
Ltd., to maintain and extend 
this service, so that molders will 
find an ever-increasing outlet 
for their products, This step of 
opening a shop in the heart of 
Regent Street, where thousands 
daily stop to gaze at displays of 
the world’s finest manufactured 
goods obtained from all corners 
of the globe should prove a tre- 
mendous stimulus to the demand 
for artistic molded-ware. The 
establishment has been opened 
just in time to get the full bene- 
fit of this year’s Christmas 
trade, and it is intended during 
the coming weeks to devute the 
window to displays of goods 
suitable for Christmas gifts. 


Great benefits should be reaped 
from this, as Regent Street’s 
Christmas trade is_ invariably 
enormous, 


Current British News Notes 
S the result of amalgama- 
tion arrangements, the 
wiring supplies, lighting engin- 
eering. radio, and electric re- 
frigeration business of the Brit- 
ish Thomson-Houston Company 
will be taken over by the Edison 
Swan Electric Company, and the 
latter will market the former's 
products in these lines. 


WING to the diminishing de- 

mand for casein combs re- 
sulting from shingling and bob- 
bing styles, employers in the 
comb-making industry in Aber- 
deen are discussing the ques- 
tion of reduction of wages. It 
is feared that a serious indus- 
trial dispute may develop. 





CETATE Products Corpora- 
tion has issued a circular 
assuring stockholders that the 
firm is in a strong financial posi- 
tion. A new factory is being 
erected at Croydon and, as soon 
as completed, the machinery al. 
ready ordered will be ready for 
installation. The introduction 
of a number of new lines should 
materially increase the firm’s 
turnover and profit. Over 159% 
people are now employed. 
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How Record Ventures Are 
Faring in Great Britain 


HROUGHOUT the course of 

the London Stock Exchange 
boom of 1928 one of the out- 
standing groups of shares was 
the phonograph group, and al- 
though the boom has now pass- 
ed, the stocks of the leading 
companies still remain one of 
the really active sections of the 
stock markets. These compan- 
ies have made large profits and 
paid handsome dividends, and if 
the market value of their shares 
appears to be extraordinarily 
high there is at any rate some 
justification for optimism, 
though it may be dashing a lit- 
tle too rapidly ahead. The same 
prosperity has not been the lot 
of the many new phonograph 
record undertakings that were 
floated during the boom, Little 
is now heard of the various com- 
panies floated to manufacture 
unbreakable and pliable records 
out of new plastic materials last 
year. The best-known of these 
companies, the Goodson com- 
pany, encountered legal as well 
as technical difficulties in con- 
nection with its new flexible 
these problems will be smoothed 
record, but still hopes that all 
out and that a record of a revolu- 
tionary nature will be produced 
from its works before long. Of 
the various new companies float- 
ed for the production of cheap 
shellac records, some have far- 
ed moderately well, while others 
have suffered more or less 
severe losses. 


Columbia Rise Meteoric 


The rise of the Columbia 
Graphophone Co., Ltd., in Eng- 
land has been meteoric. Its 
capital, including shares offered 
in June, 1929, is £1,582,560 ($7,- 
912,800) issued and paid. In 
1924 the firm’s ne‘ profits 
amounted to £76,367 ($381,835). 


By A. C. Blackall 


British Correspondent 


In 1929, on a capital five times 
larger, its net profits were £505,- 
121 ($2,525,605), and the per- 
centage actually earned on the 
ordinary shares after deduction 
of prior charges but before tax 
has risen from 38.2 in 1924 to 
45.3 in 1929. The company has 
acquired interests in all parts of 
the world. It owns 90 per cent 
of the stock of Columbia (Inter- 
national), Ltd., a controlling in- 
terest in an American company 
and a Japanese company, and 
twelve months ago completed ar- 
rangements with the Compag- 
nie Generale des Machines Par- 
lantes Pathe Freres, of France, 
for the merging of their busi- 
nesses in France. 

At the firm’s annual meeting 
the chairman, Lord Marks, stat- 
ed that sales were still expand- 
ing virtually all over the globe 
and that they were materially 
adding to their factories and or- 
organizations throughout the 
world in order to keep pace with 
the enormous growth. 


British Victor Also Enjoys 
Property 

The Gramophone Co., Ltd., 
the English Victor subsidiary, 
is the largest British phono- 
graph undertaking in point of 
capitalization, the issued and 
paid capital, as increased in 
June, 1929, standing at £5,300,- 
000 ($26,500,000). Like the 
Columbia company, it has en- 
joyed amazing prosperity and 


progress. In 1924 its net pro- 
fits after payment of tax 
amounted to £195,137 ($975,- 


685); for the year ended June 
30 they were £1,168,217 ($5, 
841,085). In 1924 they repre- 
sented a percentage of 17.4 on 
the ordinary share capital, in 
1929 on the capital (before in- 
crease) they represented 84.9 


per cent. In 1924 the dividend 
on the ordinary shares was 15 
per cent; in 1929 it amounts to 
60 per cent, and the report 
states that these profits are de- 
rived from progressive trading 
and have not been helped by any 
unusual credit items. The divi- 
dend for last year was 55 per 
cent. That the company has 
been able to surpass its profit 
and dividend of 1927-28, which 
were until then easy records, 
may not perhaps have caused 
stockholders much surprise, as 
they have grown accustomed to 
expansion year after year. How- 
ever, it is noteworthy in view of 
the very pronounced extent to 
which this leader in the phono- 
graph record field has stimulat- 
ed competition. 

Vocalian Has Steady Gain 

The Vocalian Gramophone Co, 
is not so large as the two pre- 
ceding concerns, but it has 
nevertheless proved very suc- 
cessful and is gradually enlarg- 
ing its scope. It has an issued 
and paid capital of £250,000 
($1,250,000). In June of this 
year it was decided to increase 
the authorized capital to £350,- 
000 ($1,750,000), so that addi- 
tional capital would be available 
at any future time. Before this 
increase the firm had made an 
investment in Brownlac, Ltd., 
and had acquired a controlling 
interest in the Vincent Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., piano manufac- 
turers, 

The other side of the picture 
is evidenced by the results of 
Dominion Gramophone Records, 
Ltd., a boom flotation which has 
just held its first annual meet- 
ing and reported a trading loss 
of £29,570 ($147,850). Although 


(Continued on page 718) 
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The world’s largest and newest-equipped moulding plants 


1 SS RANE 






Main offices and 
plant, 
Scranton, Pa 


Auburn Plant, 
Auburn, 


Ne w York 


THE cAUTOMOTIVE AND 
RADIO INDUSTRIES DEMAND 
ACCURATE PRESS WORK 
QUANTITY PRODUCTION 
and 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
FROM THE CUSTOM MOULDER 





The extent to which Scranton Button 
Co, serves these key industries is testimony 
that their service is dependable. 








From start to finish—from design of 
the moulds to the actual delivery of the 
moulded article—whether in Bakelite, Lac- 
anite or Phenolic—the same careful atten- 
tion is paid to the requirements of all in- 
dustries. 











For over forty years, this has been 
the mark of quality and service in 
Molded Parts. Whatever you make 
in which Molded Parts are required, 
you can place the utmost confidence 
in Scranton Button performance. 











Offices Offices 
50 Union Square 
New York City 


4900 Euclid Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
645 Washington 


wows The Scranton Button Co. sn 


Scranton, Penn. Chicago, Il. 


40 Washington Si 
Auburn, N. Y. 


114 BE. Lawn Ave. 


Scranton, Pennsylvania Detroit, Mich. 














When writing the Scranton Button Co., please mention Plastics 
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THE GENERIC NAME ROUND ROBIN 


(Continued from page 705) 


then this article would have 
been written differently. How- 
ever, the name “Synthoid” 
would indicate that they intend- 
ed to remain on land if not on 
their feet. 

I am asked why I quoted 
“Chic Sale’ — a_ tongue-tied 
moulder endeavored to pro- 
nounce the name and naturally I 
thought of Lem Putts‘ eight 
holer. 


Always for the good of our 
Industry, and therefore opposed 
to “Synthoid” or any member 
of her family, 

Sincerely yours, 
B. F. Conner, Megr., 
Plastics Division. 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
Nov. 12, 1929. 


To the Editor: 


In reply to you letter of No- 
vember 7th, .. . my frank opin- 
ion is that the name “Synthoid” 
will never get anywhere or 
amount to anything. For per- 
fectly legitimate reasons, the 
Bakelite Corporation may not 
yet be willing for the name 
“Bakelite” to be used for the 
thermo-setting plastics. How- 
ever, if we look a little bit into 
the future—ten, fifteen or 
twenty-five years, when all pat- 
ents on the primary phenol 
formaldehyde resins, as we 
know them today, are forgotten 
—there will probably be a num- 
ber of different manufacturers 
producing Bakelite substantial- 
ly as we know it and having 
characteristics that are equally 
as good, It seems to me, there- 
fore, that now would be an ex- 
cellent time for Dr. Baekeland 
to accept at this time, the honor 
that is due him and allow the 
name “Bakelite” to be used for 
products that are made from 
phenol formaldehyde, or closely 
related materials. I realize that 
this does not solve the problem 


which was attempted to get a 
name which would cover the en- 
tire plastics field and embrace 
not only Bakelite but the thio- 


urea products—Celluloid and 
other synthetic plastics the 
years may bring forth. How- 


ever, I do not believe it is pos- 
sible to do this. I feel that with- 
in the next decade, new plastics 
will be brought out of which we 
now have not the slightest con- 
ception and that the promoters 
of these plastics will not con- 
form to any artificial nomencla- 
ture which you now attempt to 
set up. 
Yours very truly, 
Norton Laboratories Inc. 
J. B. Neal, Manager. 


Celluloid Corp. 
10 E. 40th St., New York City 
To the Editor :— 

As requested in your letter of 
November 7, I am very glad to 
give you my reaction to the 
word “Synthoid” as a generic 
term for moldable materials. 

In choosing a generic name for 
all materials which have under- 
gone forming by molding under 
heat and pressure and also to 
embrace articles that have been 
molded from these materials, it 
seems to me that this name, pre- 
ferably, should be short—eupho- 
nious—one that could be readily 
remembered, spelled and pro- 
nounced, and it should be pro- 
tectable. The fact that molded 
articles have widely divergent 
base materials should automatic- 
ally bar any name based on the 
trade name of a specific mater- 
ial or that could in any way sug- 
gest or be connected with it. 


I feel that the word “Syn- 
thoid” is too indicative of arti- 
fiicality and that it might tend 
to place the materials or articles 
molded therefrom into a group 
classification of the “oid” ma- 
terials. 

A name based on a common 
property of all molding com- 
pounds would offer certain ad- 
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vantages, but it would be de- 
cidedly limiting in the applica- 
tion of the word, restricting it 
to this particular and specific 
common property. In order to 
obtain the broadest usefulness 
or application of a t.ode name, 
it is my opinion that it would 
be better to coin a word which 
had no other significance or lim- 
iting interpretation than would 
be given to it through subse- 
quent publicity and advertising. 
Very successful and striking il- 
lustrations of this procedure are 
evidenced in such generic trade 
names as “Rayon” and “Linole- 
um” . “Kodak”, without pub- 
licity, meant nothing, but “‘Ko- 
dak” with the advertising and 
publicity which has been given 
it, means @ camera to anyone 
who sees the name. 

A coined, generic name, such 
as “‘Korox” is one that is not 
suggestive of any particular 
type of material—it is easily 
pronounced and spelled—it is 
euphonious—and is easily re- 
membered, and it could be made 
to mean anything and every- 
thing that the molding trade 
desired, this being dependent 
entirely upon the character and 
amount of publicity put behind 
it. 











Very truly yours, 
Charles F. Reeves. 


Karolith Corporation 


To the Editor: 


I have your kind letter of No- 
vember 7th calling my attention 
to the choice of the word “Syn- 
thoid” as a generic expression 
by the Committee of the Molded 
Insulations Section. The word 
“Synthoid” in itself seems to 
cover the subject matter more 
broadly than any other words 
that I have heard thus far. 
Nevertheless I see no particular 
advantage in it. Unless I mis- 
understand the entire purpose 
that the Committee tried to 
bring about, I personally would 
not recommend the choice of a 
word as a generic expression for 
after all one has to describe ex- 


(Continued on page 718) 
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| | MOLDED BY GENERAL ELECTRIC 
: TEXTOLITE 
: MOLDED 


This Storm King lightning arrester, with its compact case of Textolite 
molded, represents the high quality of the small parts custom- 
| molded by General Electric. @Molded by G-E technicians to the 
design of the L. S. Brach Manufacturing Company, this 
arrester case retains its attractive finish and is highly dielectric 

and non-hygroscopic. Although relatively simple in design, 
it reflects the experience and technique gained by 


General Electric in producing over half a billion moldings. 











BS5.26 
N US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC HOUR, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY AT GQ P.M. .T. ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C, NETWORK 
“ENERAIL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y., SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





When writing General Electric Co., please mention Plastics 











Durez Exhibits at Niagara 
ENERAL Plastics, _Inc., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., 

were invited to exhibit their 
product at the Chemical Indus- 
tries Exhibit of the Niagara 
Frontier at the Buffalo Museum 
of Science, under the auspices 
of the local section of the 
American Chemical Society. In 
a rather large and colorful dis- 
play, almost every custom mold- 
er’s output was represented. 


Edison Halts Phonograph 
Record Output 


HOMAS A. EDISON Indus- 

tries, Inc., have announced 
that the manufacture of phono- 
graphs and phonograph records 
has been abandoned. This has 
been caused by the great demand 
for Edison radios, at this time 
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three times the present capac- 
ity. Inadequate radio manufac- 
turing facilities are responsible 
for discontinuing record pro- 
duction. 


Allen Brown a Director of 
National Advertisers 
Ege BROWN, Manager of 

Advertising of Bakelite 
Corporation, was elected a direc- 
tor of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers at the meet- 


ing of the Association at 
Swampscott, Mass., October 
14th to 16th, and appointed 


chairman of the committee on 
finance. Mr. Brown is also vice- 
president and chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, and member of the Na- 
tiona] Commission of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America. 











American 
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N. Y.: Graybar Building 
Detroit: 
General Motors Bldg. 





Corporation 


NEW FREEDOM, PA. 


PLASTIC MOLDING 
COLD MOLDED AND 
PHENOLIC PRODUCTS 


Sales Offices: 


Insulator 





Chicago: 9 S. Clinton St. 


New Haven: Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 
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When writing American Insulator Corp., please mention Plastics 
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NEWS of the INDUSTRY 


Baekeland Honored 


R. L. H. BAEKELAND was 
among those awarded the 
doctorate, honoris causa, upon 
the occasion of the recent cele- 
bration of the 175th anniversary 


of the founding of Columbia 
University. The degree con- 
ferred was Doctor of Science. 


Dr. Baekeland, who is president 
of Bakelite Corporation and 
Honorary Professor of Chemical 
Engineering at Columbia Uni- 
versity, won his first Doctor of 
Science from the University of 
Ghent in 1884. Subsequently, 
he has received the degree of 
Doctor of Chemistry, honoris 
causa, from the University of 
Pittsburgh, 1916. 


DuPont Style Service 

LASTIC materials were used 

for decoration on some of 
the important cars at this year’s 
Paris Automobile Salon. In some 
cases they were employed on the 
inside of the windows. In others 
they were used for handles on 
the doors. A few years ago 
practically all these handles were 
of metal, now some of them are 
of worked metal with an attrac- 
tive design and still others are 
of plastic material in black or 
imitation ivory also imitation 
onyx in various shades. The ef- 
fect is very attractive. 

In addition quite a number of 
the handles for raising and low- 
ering the windows were made of 
pyroxylin materials. Another 
interesting item was that some 
of the radiator tops were made 
of the transparent plastic ma- 
terial called prystal, which 
seems to have a vogue in France 
at the present time. 


New Lucite Brush 
new utility hairbrush, 
known as the Lifetime, has 
recently been placed on the 
market by the Du Pont Viscoloid 
Company. The back is of jade 
colored Lucite ornamented with 
gold stripings ard the bristles 
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are a fine grade of imported Si- 
berian stock. These brushes 
are so constructed that they 
may be easily cleaned with soap 
and lukewarm water without 
injury. They are made in three 
sizes for men and women and 
have combs to match, 


Molders Notice 


UE to the fact that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has 
not yet acted upon the Trade 
Practise Rules presented by the 
industry at the October meet- 
ing, Molded Insulation Section 
meeting has been postponed 
from December 2nd until some 
time in January after NEMA 
has been advised of the Com- 
mission’s decision. 
News 
HEN the “Graf Zeppelin” 
arrived at Lakehurst on 
its round-the-world trip, the 
Wood Amalgam Co. of Bloom- 
field, N. J., sent Dr. Eckener a 
consignment of its ‘Wood Amal- 
gam’, which was forwarded to 
the Zeppelin works at Friedrich- 
shafen, A feature of this mate- 
rial, useful in repairing frac- 
tures and damages to wood 
work, is its fire and moisture re- 
sisting qualities, making it safe 
for use in boats and aircraft.. 


New Molder in Detroit 


CCORDING to reports, an- 
other custom molding 
plant is being organized, in De- 
troit, Mich. Mr. J. J. Shriver, 
formerly of Lockport, N. Y., is 
now located at 1010 Ford Build- 
ing, in that city, and is planning 
to begin operations about the 
first of the year. 





Booklet on New Explosion- 
Proof Motor 

HE Louis Allis Co., Mil- 

waukee, Wisc., announces as 
ready for distribution, a 12 
page booklet describing their 
new “Explosion-Proof” electric 
motor, It is said to be the only 
motor of reasonable weight and 
size approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratory for opera- 
tion in explosive atmospheres. 
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OUR MOULDED PRODUCTS BEARING 
THESE TRADE MARKS Stand For 


QUALITY 
DEPENDABILITY 
ACCURACY 
AND SERVICE 


The design and con- 
struction of moulds, 
as well as the art of 
moulding, requires 
highly specialized 
skill in producing 
the finished article. 


3 
oor OFF 2 eT 


DUREZ 
Insulation Manufac- DURES 
turing Co. has this 
skill which has been 
proved by over thir- 
ty-five years of cus- 

= tom moulding to 
the trades. 





When you are in the market for moulded articles, we would like to 
receive your inquiries, which will have our prompt attention. 


INSULATION MFG. CO., INC. 
GENERAL INSULATE CO., INC. 
New York Ave. & Herkimer Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Expert Bakelite Molding Requires 
Perfect Dies, 
Modern Equipment, Skilled Labor 


€ 
RECTO 


Combines these’ with 
a knowledge of molding 
and an understanding of 
the correct way to apply 
this knowledge to your 
product. 


e 


‘““Remember Recto Does It---Better™ 















Recto Manufacturing Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Appleton Street 
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KURZ-KASCH 


Plastic Moulding Headquarters 


Are specialists in the moulding of articles out of the new light-colored materials 


BEETLE and LUMARITH 


We are one of the four exclusive moulders selected by the Synthetic Plastics Co., an American Cynamid Co., 
subsidiary, equipped to mould their powder. 


— 














Plant and 
Executive Office, 
DAYTON, OHIO 





The reputation of Kurz-Kasch moulding has been established by the unflagging zeal of our organization for 
the finest results. The best materials, equipment and facilities are availabie, as well as ideal working 


conditions. 


THE KURZ-KASCH CoO. 


Dayton, Ohio 


MOULDERS OF PLASTICS 











When writing The Kurz-Kasch Co., please mention Plastics 


Synthoid Comment 
(Continued from page 714) 


actly what he has in mind even 
thought he might use the word. 

I think speaking of a molded 
Karolith Humidor or a molded 
Karolith Lamp Shade, Karolith 
clock case immediately describes 
the matter, whereas if the word 
Synthoid was to be used, it 
would have to be described any- 
way. In other words one would 
have to tell whether he meant 
molded out of Bakelite, out of 
Karolith, or out of any other 


plastic. I, therefore, do not see 
any advantage in the selection 
of a generic term. 
Yours very truly, 
Karolith Corporation, 
By: A. S. Zimmerman. 


British Record Status 
(Continued from page 712) 
the accounts cover the period of 
twelve months the company was 
not in full production until after 


the turn of the year. G. R. Hall 
Caine, the chairman (a son of 


the novelist), declared in his 
speech that the prospectus had 
included an estimate of an an- 
nual profit of £60,000 ($300,- 
000). The directors found, how- 
ever, that other new competi- 
tors were coming into the field, 
and that those firms already 
established had spent hundreds 
of thousands of pounds in be- 
coming so. Other factors—the 
high cost of material and the 
building of an up-to-date fac- 
tory at Luton—have coniribut- 
ed to the present position. 
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PLASTIC 
MOLDING 


Producers of the finest 
in Molded Parts for 


thirty-seven years 





Shaw Insulator Co. 


Irvington, N. J. 
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When writing Shaw Insuiator Co., please mention Plastics 


“It is of vital importance for 
us to have more working capi- 
tal,” said Mr. Hall Caine. “A 
further £50,000 should put the 
company on the high road to 
success. Without it the pros- 
pects of the company will be ex- 
tremely serious. The company 
has definitely established itself 
and, despite the trading loss, is 
worth £8,000 ($40,000) more 
than when it started a year 
ago.” 

The Dominion record sales are 
now steadily increasing and the 
cost of production has been re- 
duced to a figure which, on the 
basis of present sales, will yield 


a profit which will tend to in- 
crease as sales increase. 

Urea Resins 
(Continued from page 707) 
borhood of 330 degrees F. The 
Thio resins, however have great- 
er resistance to boiling water, 
but are more expensive, due to 
the addition of the Thio, and the 
necessity of using stainless steel 


or Chromium plated dies are 
points against them. This use 
of stainless steel is brought 


about by the action of the Sul- 
phur, present in the Thio, which 
will attack ordinary steel under 
the action of heat. 


The Future 

What are the possibilities for 
these new Urea-Formaldehyde 
powders? And will they com- 
pete with the Phenols? These 
are questions that are so often 
brought up, that a few notes on 
the subject may be of interest. 

There is no doubt that both 
the phenols and the urea-for- 
maldehyde powders have their 
own spheres of usefulness, and 
there is not likely to be as much 
overlapping as might first seem 
apparent. Where utility rather 
than color effect is of main im- 
portance, the phenols will stand 


vv 
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An aileron pulley and a wire spacer, molded out 
of the new, strong, canvas-base Bakelite material 
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KUHN & JACOB 


MACHINE & TOOL CO. 























THE SIEMON COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


An organization with 26 years of experience behind 


it, well qualified as custom moulders. We solicit 


your inquiries on 


Shellac--Bakelite--Colasta 


Controlling 
The Specialty Insulation Mfg. Co. and The Colasta Co. 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


The Watertown Mfg Co. Watertown, Conn 











When writing these advertisers, please mention Plastics 


PLASTICS 


without competition. A_ less 
highly paid type of labor may 
be used, less care is needed in 
keeping the place clean, with 
the consequent reduction in re- 
jections, and there is a bigger 
latitude of curing time. More- 
over, the cost of the raw mate- 
rials, at the present time, any- 
way, is all in their favor. 


Many Compensating Points 
In the New Powders 


In the lighter shades, how- 
ever, the  urea-formaldehyde 
powders are likely to cause some 
transfer of patronage. The 
molded article, in urea-formalde- 
hyde, is considerably stronger, 
there is little difference in the 
cost of the powders, and so, 
where a saving in material can 
be effected while keeping the 
same strength, a thinner wall 
in urea-formaldehyde can be 
used and thus reduce the cost of 
material below the phenol costs. 

It is, however, in the pastel 
shades that the urea-formalde- 
hyde resins are going to open up 
a new field to the molding indus- 
try, at the expense of molded 
and pressed glass, porcelain, lac- 
quered wood, celluloid, marble, 
ceramic, onyx, casein, and many 
other materials. One of the lar- 
gest immediate markets is un- 
doubtedly in the toilet goods 
field. For jars and pots for face 
creams etc., in lieu of pressed 
glass and tin, and for every kind 
of box, where the appearance 
and finish of the container adds 
so greatly to the sales appeal, 
urea-formaldehyde molded prod- 
ucts with their complete rain- 
bow line of colorings have tre- 
mendous possibilities. Another 
line, covering sanitary fittings 
such as toilet seats, wall tile, of- 
fers large volume, and a great 
potential output. 


Manufacturers Must Sell 
Their Products 


One only has to talk the mat- 
ter over with a molder, and he 
will be the first to acknowledge 
the possibilities of pastel shaded 
moldings, but a common remark 
in the trade is that the molders 
job is to sell a molding service, 
and not a molding material. Al- 
ready several of the more pro- 
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gressive concerns are running 
small jobs as an experiment, 
but, considering the fact that 
these new materials have only 
been on the market for less than 
a year, it is amazing how much 
interest is being displayed. 

It is not only the molders, who 
are displaying this interest, but 
a large number of potential us- 
ers, who have never before 
shown any interest in the mold- 
ing industry for their particular 
business. Such signs speak well 
for the future of urea-formalde- 
hyde molding powders. 


Casein and Ivory Euttsns 
(Continued from page 708) 
facture, proved the superiority 
)f casein buttons in this country. 

You may have noticed that 
the bulk of the high grade im- 
ported suitings and overcoats 
are adorned with casein buttons, 
to give that bright, deep-lus- 
trous, finish to their trimmings. 
It is to give that feeling of sat- 
isfaction to the wearer, that the 
best in buttons is applied to the 
garment, 

The casein button in addition 
to its superiority in specifica- 
tions, its non-inflammable char- 
acter, has that delightful 
smoothness and lustrous gleam. 
It comes in rich hues, of semi- 
translucent color, with rich- deep 
lustrous finish. In buttoning the 
garment on which they are used, 
you feel perfect workmanship 
which has made the edges as 
smooth as polished ebony. 

The buttons of all kinds made 
and sold in this country amount 
in value to several million dol- 
lars yearly and, considered from 
all angles, at least 50% of this 
business will ultimately be re- 
placed by the casein button, I 
am not reluctant to state that 
within four or five years, even 
this percentage will have _ in- 
creased. However, with all jus- 
tice to the high technique and 
economies at present available, 
| feel that the art of casein but- 
ton manufacture is capable of 
further refinements which in 
time will place the industry on 
the high plane that it so justly 
leserves, 






What Price Experience? 


stock market operators for experience. What 
a price! What an irreparable loss! 
Norton Laboratories have the engineers whose ex- 
perience is at your command to guide you in your 
moulding problems. You do not have to pay for 


B ILLIONS of dollars have just been paid by 


this experience. We have paid for it long ago. 
You do not have to waste time, effort, and money 
to pay. We are ready to help you—to give you the 
benefit of real experience gained over a period of 
years. 

Tell us your problems. Norton Engineers will help 
you solve them. 


NORTON LABORATORIES, Inc. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
Moulders of Bakelite and Durez 


Norloc 





Dept. 
Leckport, N. 
Gentlemen : 


We are interested in Norloc moulding 
Send complete information without obligation 


Signed Co 
Individual Interested 


Street Address 





City 





When writing Norton Laboratories, Inc., please mention Plastics 
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Aladdinite Co. 


Albert and Son, L. 


Aldur Corp 
Supplies, 


American-British Chemical 


American Insulator Corp. 


American Pearl Essence Co. 


Bakelite Corp. 
Bates & Co., C. J. 
Becker-Moore 


Moulding 
Co. 


Boonton 
The 
The 


Cambridge 


Burnet 
Co. 
Instrument 
John J., 
Waste Mfg. 
Co. 


Burroughs 
Co. 
Cavagnaro, 
Claremont Co. 


Arthur, 


Production 


Colton, 
Diemoulding Co. 
& 
Viscoloid Co. 

& Label Co. 
Engineering Wks. 

of 


Dunning Boschert 


Du Pont 
Economy Ticker 
Elmes 
America 


Co., 


Erinoid Co. 


Farrel-Birmingham inc. 
Flexo Supply Co. 
Electric Co. 


Inc. 


General 


General Plastics, 




















Custom Molders 


See Advertisers’ Index for 
Detailed Ads of Molders 








Manchester Mfg. Co. 
Manchester, Vt. 
Custom Molders of 
Novelties 
New York Office: 

216 Wallabout St., Bklyn. 
Telephone. Williamsburg 3872 














Boonton Moulding Co. 
324 Myrtle Ave. 
BOONTON, N. J. 


QUALITY CUSTOM MOLDING 
OF BAKELITE 

















DIEMOULDING 
PRODUCTION COMPANY 


CANASTOTA, N. Y. 
Bakelite Moulded With 
Engineering Service 
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Say you saw it in PLASTICS = 


Exports of United States Pyroxylin Products, By Countries 
August, 1929 
Sheets, 
tubes 


Dollars 


140 


rods, or 
Pounds 


249 


Countries 
Aus'ria 
Belgium 
France 
Germany 
Italy l, 
Netherlands 4, 
Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Canada 

B. Honduras 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Mexico . . 
Newfoundland & Labrador 
Jamaica 

Cuba 
Dom. 
Netherland 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Peru 
Venezuela 
B. India 
B. Malaya 
China 
Japan 
Philippine 
Australia 
New Zealand 

Total P 

Shipmenis from U. S. to: 
Hawaii 

Porto Rico 


5,013 
494 
177 l 


185 $825 


551 
1.686 


.619 


62,478 38,970 


93,795 67 


x62 


Republic 
w. 


Indies 


Islands 


175,905 
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